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THE OHAMPION OF SPANISH REPUBLICANISM. 
Barrp Prize Oration—Witson AvLL, Missouri. 


PAIN has been slow to emerge from the gloom of the 
middle age. She lay still slumbering on, when the light 

of modern thought touched the eyes of her sister states and 
roused them one by one, to the dawn of a new civilization. 
Since Cervantes set all Europe laughing at the wind-mill 
castles of Don Quixote, and since Murillo put the artistic 
world upon its knees before his seraphic Madonnas, Spain 
has produced few men worthy of a place among the great 
and master-spirits of the ages. But there has arisen one 
man, who has given to the Spaniards the modern republican 
idea and who has bared his right arm to raise Spain to a 
level with the other countries of Europe. That man is 
Emilio Castelar. His brilliant university career, his jour- 
nalistic success, his humane rOle as a revolter, his popularity, 
all these joined and swelled into the flood-tide which bore 
him on to the Presidency of the Spanish Republic. 
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Small wonder that the waving palms of sudden success 
fanned his hopes into a self-consuming blaze; small wonder 
that his sanguine eye, fixed on hie party in the full meridian 
of its glory, should fail to descry the gathering clouds; it is 
not marvelous that, deafened by shouts of applause, he 
should fail to hear the warning cry that Spain was not yet 
ready for republican rule; it is not strange that a heart 
warmed toward every son of Spain, should over-rate the 
Spanish intelligence and political sense; not strange that 
an untried hand, energized by a burning zeal, should make 
in an unfledged republic the most radical reforms; nor is it 
amazing that a man, infatuated with the republican idea, 
should even dissolve a Cortes and assume the sceptre of a 
dictator. 

That this act was inconsistent with Castelar’s previous 
teaching, it were folly to deny; no less inconsistent was his 
execution of the Spanish revolters before his denunciations 
of capital punishment had died upon the air. Castelar was 
inconsistent, but he made the remedy fit the emergency ; if 
he was inconsistent, he was true—true to the conviction of 
the hour, true to himself, true to Spain. 

A vigorous enemy, he is just to his opponents; while his 
voice denounces the crown and sceptre, his sword is drawn 
against the harpies of anarchy; though unfortunate, he was 
bold and cheerful in the face of disaster ; if he made blunders 
in public affairs, his private life was unstained; if he wag 
weak in the execution of plans, he showed an ability to 
construct systems, to teach the people and to thrill them by 
his eloquence. 

This Castelar was ousted from his chair in the university, 
but it was for his fearless denunciation of a dishonest queen. 
This cultured scholar was immured in a Spanish prison, but 
it was for his efforts to secure the freedom of Spain; and as 
he was dragged to a loathsome dungeon, his clothing was 
torn by Royalist ruffians and his garments were soiled with 
the filth of the streets, but the princely mantle of his honor 
remained untouched, and the regal robe of his character 
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continued without spot amid the confusion and corruption 
that surrounded him. 

This fearless Spaniard might have been more successful 
in gaining place and power, had he been willing to hang 
upon the sleeve of a successful cause; but when the new 
provisional government offered him office as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, he proudly scorned the offer and cast in 
their faces the reply, “ My conscience will not allow me to 
associate myself with demagogues, and my conscience and 
my honor keep me aloof from a state of things created by 
bayonets.” 

By the fall of the Republic, Castelar lost his power, but 
not his inftuence; like Gladstone and Disraeli, he combines 
literature with politics. Even when in exile, by his fagile 
pen, he spoke, not to Spain, but to Europe; he preached 
liberty, not to a state, but toa continent. His influence in 
the Cortes is strong, owing to his ability as an orator. When 
speaking of the ancient peoples, he seems to dwell in the 
distant past; he walks and talks with the Cesars, he winds 
his way through the temples of the Acropolis, or strolis 
along the streets of ancient Babylon and mingles with its 
crowds. He has forgotten self entirely; his words are fluent 
and rapid as the Ebro, scathing as the simooms that blow 
from Africa, terrible as the tempests that beat upon the 
Spanish plateau, and sublime as the summits of his native 
Pyrenees. Thrilled with love for the Seven Hills, Cicero, 
with stinging tongue, lashed the treacherous Verres from 
the Eternal City; throbbing with righteous anger, Burke 
eudgeled the cruel Hastings at Westminster Hall ; and this 
Spaniard, fired with the same defiant spirit, hurled his 
thunderbolts at a rapacious Bourbon throne. 

True, monarchy succeeded, but it dares not now ride 
rough-shod over the people for fear of the Cortes. Nor is 
this all; the broken cords of the republican faction, wakened 
by his eloquence, touched by his master-hand, may once 
more vibrate, inspiring a harmonious movement which may 
prove a serious menace to the Spanish crown. Be this as it 
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ney, "One thing is certain, Castelar has been true to his con- 
victions. He takes the position which he conceives to be 
right, and there he stands; he is a patriot, not a partisan. 

The statesmen of England and America, in lands of en- 
lightenment, have moved on, shoulder to shoulder, sounding 
the pibroch of an aggressive civilization, this Castelar, on a 
soil of superstition, has striven single-handed to hold aloft 
the oriflamme of progress and to tear down that flag whose 
yellow means ignorance, whose red means treachery, and 
whose very fabric is the warp and woof of oppression. 

Castelar will go on record as one of Spain’s greatest men; 
for like the aloe tree, which goes on striving, straining and 
struggling patiently for a hundred years, that she may finally 
produce a single blossom, Spain has been content to wait for 
more than a century that she might at length send forth one 
flower to charm humanity with the rich coloring of his 
character, and to scatter throughout Spain and the world 
the subtle aroma of his genius. 

All honor to Castelar; all honor to the enemy of that 
dynasty whose motto has been, “ Pet the priests, rob the 
revenues, oppress the people;” all praise to the statesman 
who broke the chains of the Cuban slaves, and who offered 
to Spain for the first time in her history the opportunity for 
freedom ; all praise to the Champion of Spanish Repub- 
licanism, the pride of the Spanish people, whose peerless 
brilliancy has made even his enemies spontaneously breathe 
forth his praise, as the beams of the orient morning made 
the cold lips of the marble Memnon burst forth into irre- 
pressible song. 


OHRISTMAS ON MUSTANG OREEE. 


HERE were five of us sitting around the board— 
Three or four boards, but it’s all the same, 
They made the best table the ranche could afford— 
The dinner, at least, was fit for a lord, 
And what the deuce is a name? 























CHRISTMAS ON Mustane CREEK. 





The wind was howling about the door, 
The sheep corraled, and the ponies fed, 

The saddles were drying upon the floor, 

There was Christmas glee in the chimney’s roar, 
And the stove was a glowing red. 


Jack was a swell, in an evening dress 
Of a flannel shirt, and a white cravat; 
And Tom, Old Tom, why, you’d never guess 
What the chap had on, but I must confess 
They were cuffs—white ones at that. 


As for myself, well you see I had saved, 

As was most becoming, I being the host, 
A long frock-coat ; Bill, here, he had shaved, 
For once; Fred was quiet and well behaved, 

And we all stood up for a toast. 


It was “ Sweet-hearts, and home, and loved ones all,’ 
And we drank it standing, and drank it long— 

I glanced at a picture there on the wall, 

And thought of two years ago last fal), 
And the words of an old, old song. 


I passed my hand ’neath my worn frock-coat 
And touched very gently a letter there, 

I closed my eyes, and there seemed to float 

Through my mind that song, with its low sweet note, 
“To my distant ladie faire.” 


Then I looked at Tom, and his eyes were dim, 
Though he tried to smile in his usual way ; 
I knew Tom like a book—I’d chummed with him 
At college, and there on the loving cup’s rim 
You will find our names to-day. 


I remembered the time when I told him all, 
It was late in the night of the senior prom. ; 
She was stunning that night—so fair and tall, 
I'd left her a moment, to get her shawl; 
And I told our secret to Tom. 


Months later I learned from his burning lips— 





‘om was down with the “ Dangre” and just pulled through— 


He was out of his head ; and one night there slips 
Some words—you know how a man’s mind trips 
In the fever--he loved her too! 
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They have all “turned in”—filled every bunk— 
I can sit here and muse to my heart’s desire ; 
When the drink gave out, Fred retired in a funk— 4 
My bed is that blanket on top of the truank— 
But there’s nothing to watch like a fire. 





I am going on East, in a fortnight or so; 

Tom bought me out—he will stick to the sheep; 
I was never cut out for a gay ranchero, 
And I long for a word from some one, I know 


I shall dream of, when I go to sleep. 
James BaRNEs. 


A STUDY IN TERRA-COTTA. 


E AND Clara had been friends for four summers now. 
Clara was a kind of sister to him. Why, she was two 
whole years older. She taught him to play the piano—that 
old-fashioned piano at Martin Stone. (Years and years ago, 
| when it was the only stone house in the mountains, it was 
a called Martin’s stone house, but people shortened it into Mar- 
tin Stone.) They used to go out riding together, these two. 
Rodge used to ask her about the great unknown world 
beyond the gap. Rodge was going there, some day. He 
had never in his life been farther away than Fincastle. 
She used to tell him about the gay parties, the crowded 
streets, the busy stores, and the beautiful ladies. One day ‘ 
Rodge said he didn’t believe any of them were as pretty as 
Clara—or sister Nan. Then he blushed a little, and Clara 
laughed—such a pretty little laugh, it sounded like the run 
they were crossing. And she used to tell him of the hand- 
some young gentlemen she knew, and how gracefully they 
danced, and what lovely compliments they could pay. Rodge 
didn’t like this part so well; he said he would like to bet 
they couldn’t scrape the bark off that sapling with his rifle. 
Then Clara would second that by saying, ‘of course they 
couldn’t; she never saw anyone who could shoot as well as 
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her protector.’ He liked to be called her protector, it made 
him feel brave, and he used to pray at night that something 
might happen so that he might show her what a faithful 
protector he could be. 

But nothing ever rose up against them along the peaceful 
old road, so he used to empty his revolver at the kind old 
oak trees, and one day, when they were riding down the 
valley drive, he picked off a blue-jay perched on the 
fence. But when he presented it to Clara with a low bow 
and said, “‘ Here’s looking at you,”—he had forgotten the 
passage from Walter Scott that he had intended to quote,— 
she cried, “* Oh, look at the blood. Oh, it’s still warm, poor 
little thing! Ah, Rodge!” 

Then he felt mean to think of his giving her pain. It 
was awfully cruel—killing that little blue-jay. The way she 
said “Ah, Rodge!” He thought he’d never forget the way 
she said it. 

He didn’t stop reviling himself until they reached the 
long lane that led up to the house, then Rodge threw the 
revolver away. It fell right by a big stone, and he came 
down and got it before going to bed. Well, you see he 
wanted to teach Clara to shoot. She did try next morning 
while they were waiting for breakfast, but only a few shots. 
Rodge said she held it straight enough, only she would shut 
her eyes. 

She left him there leaning against a tree, looking out 
on that soft and symmetrical Virginia mountain scenery. 
Rodge was not thinking about that. Of course not; that 
was old to him—he had seen it every day of his life. 

Yet this soft peaceful sight had an effect upon him, or 
else it was the crisp, bracing mountain air, for he began to 
sing—it was a little song that Clara had taught him. The 
eatbird in the laurel bush showed her appreciation by 
promptly stopping her morning hymn. But Don, the Irish 
setter there on the steps, began to howl. Dogs don’t know 
anything about music, and Rodge told the old fool to shut 


up. 
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Then Rodge went in to see if breakfast was nearly ready. 

That morning they were going to take a long ride—’way 
over to Scallers’ knob. 

Rodge thought there was no use asking sister Nan to join 
them, and he said to Clara as they were loping down the 
lane, “ Clara, I’d just as soon she’d stay at home, would 
you?” 

Clara laughed gently, and added in a more serious tone, 
“Yes, Rodge, I am very glad she staid at home, too.” 

“What! Did Clara really say that?” thought Rodge. 
*‘ Oh, just to think; she said that to me! and she meant it, 
too. But why don’t you say something, you fool, what are 
you spurring the mare for?” 

But Rodge couldn’t think of anything to say except, “So 
am I, Clara.” 

“ Rodge we are good friends. We have been good friends 
a long time.” 

That was just what Rodge was thinking. 

“ Rodge,” Clara continued, “ you won’t mind if I talk to 
you as I would to no one else.” 

“ What does she mean?” thought Rodge. 

“T want to talk to you seriously, of yourself. You are 
net like other boys. You have lived up here in this out-of- 
the-way place all your life and so do not know the ways of 
the world. You have no idea how much different you are 
from other boys of your own age. Now, your mother and 
sister Nan want you to go away to college. I reckon I 
know what you will say—that you love the hills and intend 
to always live in the old place, and that for a country life, 
your studying with the minister is sufficient. But it is not 
for books alone that one goes to college, it is for the friend- 
ships that are formed, and broadening that comes from 
them. You know yourself that there are no boys in the 
neighborhood fit to have for your intimate friends.” 

“Remember that you are the last Rodgers Martin, and 
get a little more ambition.” 
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Clara had practiced this speech the night before. She 
was so much pleased with her success in delivering it that 
she could keep up her seriousness no longer, and galloped 
ahead with a smile, and waited for Rodge to catch up. 

They had all been talking about Rodge. Mrs. Martin 
had asked Clara to try to rouse his ambition and make him 
want to go to college; Rodge thought so much of her, 
and she was so much older. 

In the evenings—those beautiful August evenings—the 
whole family at Martin Stone—mother, Nan, Rodgers, and 
the Dulls, Mrs. Dull and Clara—used to sit out on the wide 
porch. It was not a veranda or a piazza; it was a regular, 
wide, country porch with ivy-covered pillars. It did not 
look as though it were fastened on the house as a necessary 
evil, but it was one of the kind whose roof slopes gradually 
down and is just as much a part of the house as the hen’s 
wing is part of the hen when she spreads it ovt to gather 
her chickens under it. 

When the weather permitted, they all used to sit out here 
after dinner and watch the sun sink behind the ridge. 

This had been the custom ever since Rodge could recol- 
lect. He remembered how his father always sat beside his 
mother, and how they would watch in silence while the sun 
was sinking down further and further, until the edge 
touched the ridge, Then father would put his arm around 
mother. Neither of them would say a word until the last 
bit of the sun slowly glided down behind the ridge, then 
father would lean over and kiss mother and say, “I think 
we had better go in now.” And with his arm still around 
her, they would walk up to the end of the porch and back 
to the door, where father would turn, while he held the 
door open for mother, and say, in a low tone, “ Come, chil- 
dren.” 

Rodge considered this something sacred—a kind of devo- 
tional exercise. He and Nan would always keep quiet 
while it was going on. ; 
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He thought this was customary with everybody, and he 
wondered how people managed it in crowded towns where 
they couldn’t see the sun set. 

When father died, Rodge took the seat on the porch 
beside his mother. He was “the man of the house” now, 
and it was Rodge who used to put his arm around mother, 
look dignified, and go through all the rest, just like his 
father had done, except that Rodge would say, “Come, 
Nan,” instead of “ Come, children.” 

Mother would sometimes cry a little when she leaned on 
his shoulder, and Rodge would try to comfort her. 

But one evening that summer, Rodge did not take his 
accustomed seat on the porch. Mrs. Martin asked Nan 
where he was. He and Clara had strolled down the lane, 
perhaps Rodge had thought it was too cool to sit still. 

Mrs. Dull was in her room with a headache and Nan 
and her husband were at the other end of the porch. They 
were side by side—history was repeating itself. Mother 
watched the sun go down alone that evening. 

She cried a little, but then she often did in her quiet way. 
She was not thinking of herself; she never did that. She 
was beginning to see what is so hard for every parent to 
realize—that her son was no longer a boy, that he was 
growing older every day, and as he grew older he was 
growing away—that is, he was—yes, he was growing away 
the least little bit from his mother. 

Rodge would not have hurt his mother’s feelings—not for 
the world—but he did not think mother cared for his pres- 
ence there. She never said she did not, to be sure, but 
then she never said she did. 

It was the next day that Clara told Rodge of his mother’s 
wishes in regard to his going to college. 

So the evening became a different thing to him, but it 
still seemed distinct. It was different from the rest of the 
day; somewhat of the idea of sacredness clung to it. He 
always spoke in lower tones at that time. 
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Often as soon as the sun had disappeared, Clara and he 
would stroll down the lane. Rodge would first run up 
stairs and get her shawl. It was a soft, white, fleecy thing, 
and Rodge used to put it up to his face on the way down 
stairs. There was just the ghost of a sweet odor about it. 

Then, as they started out, Rodge would ever so gently 
place it around Clara’s shoulders. He wouldn’t throw it 
over as Clara asked. Sometimes he would be very slow 
about it; he wanted to get it just right. 

Rodge remembered four years ago, when Clara first came 
up to visit Nan. Was it only four years ago? 

Sometimes, on these walks, Clara would talk about the 
proposed college scheme, giving him kind, sisterly—no, it 
was more like brotherly—advice about his conduct. 
Indeed, she showed a surprising knowledge of college 
men and their ways. . 

Rodge wanted to know how she knew so much about it. 

“Oh, Clara knew lots of college men.” But Clara 
need not have pulled the shawl so high around her cheek; 
it was too dark for Rodge to see that blush. Rodge did 
not hear a sigh either. Perhaps it was the wind up there 
in Old George. Rodge’s grandfather had planted Old 
George with his own hand. That was long ago, when the 
present home was only a country place and shooting box; 
before the war, when the Martins lived in the city. 

Rodge never cared to have Clara talk about college; she 
always seemed so much older and experienced than himself. 
He didn’t care to think of Clara as being his adviser. And 
Rodge never seemed inclined to express any of his own 
views in regard to his going. If mother wanted him to go, 
he’d go, and that’s all there was about it. He knew he 
didn’t know much—not near enough for a Martin. He 
would hate to leave the dear old place, but he reckoned 
Joe could manage without him. 

When the tall old clock in the hall struck nine, Rodge 
would kiss mother good-night, and Nan, and shake hands 
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with the rest. He used to hate to disturb Clara; she looked 
80 sweet, gazing into the wide wood-fire. Rodge wondered 
if she was ever thinking about him. He was afraid not, 
because when he would put his hand out in front of her 
face, she would seem to be startled a little, as she said, 
“ Good-night, Rodgers.” Rodge didn’t like to have her 
call him “ Rodgers.” He told her he didn’t. The minister 
was the only person that called him that. 

When he got in bed, it was a custom of his to think over 
what had happened during the day. Lately he had not 
been going to sleep until the old clock struck ten, and 
sometimes eleven o’clock. He had so many things to think 
about. For instance, that day he had seen Clara standing 
there by the fire, so pretty and so sweet, and he had 
thought how he would like to come up behind her and kiss 
her. He hadn’t done it, of course, but then, to think of 
his ever having thought of it! Oh, what a poor fool he 
was! And all alone there in the old south room, with no 
one to see him, if it had been light, except a portrait of his 
grandmother, Rodgers blushed and fell asleep. 

The Dulls were going to leave. This was Sunday, and 
they were going Tuesday. 

Rodge did not like to have them leave. The summer 
always seemed over when the Dulls had left. So Rodge 
was thinking when he came down to breakfast and said, 
* Good morning, Clara and Nan.” 

That afternoon when they bad come home from the little 
church down at the village (they all went, no one ever 
thought of not going), after lunch the young people started 
out for a walk, for no one at Martin Stone ever went riding 
or driving on the Sabbath, except to church. 

Joe and Clara walked together. Rodge went with his 
sister. Rodge thought that, much as he loved his sister, he 
would rather walk with Clara that day because she was 
going away so soon; he could walk with Nan almost any 
day. 
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It was one of those windy September days, and it was 
quite cold, though the sun was shining brightly. They 
went clear to the Fincastle road and back by the mill. 

The blood was tingling in Rodge’s cheeks when they got 
back. Oh, how good that dinner was, after the long, windy 
walk! They had the first venison of the season, venison 
cooked by Mandy, with jelly—regular old Virginia jelly. 
What a good dinner! and every one was in such good 
spirits. How witty Nan was! How happy mother looked! 
What bright things Mrs. Dull could say when she wanted 
to! What a pretty gown that new one of Nan’s—Nan was 
a mighty pretty sister, and Clara—well he loved Clara; 
there wasn’t any doubt about it now. She was just simply 
perfect. How .her eyes would sparkle when she spoke! 
She was the nicest girl that ever lived. And the way those 
dimples appeared and disappeared, was something he liked 
to see. 

How brightly the hickory logs burned! How clean the 
window panes were, and how white the table-cloth was! 
How beautiful everything was, and how good everybody 
was. 

Life seemed the most beautifnl thing in the world to 
Rodge that day, except for one thing, and that was that 
Clara was going away Tuesday—going away Tuesday, and 
when would he see her again? Next summer, perhaps; but 
many things could happen in that time. He wanted a 
chance to talk to her alone. But what should he say? 
Could he tell her what was in his heart? Did Clara have 
any idea of the way he felt ? 

After dinner they all went into the library—it was too 
cold to watch the sunset—all except Clara, who was in the 
parlor, playing the piano. Why was she playing “ his 
piece?” Perhaps she wanted him to come in, and was 
calling him that way. He would go in. Clara kept on 
playing. It was a soft little love song—very simple—with 
a sweet, plaintive strain running through it. Clara had 
heard it sung when she was in Italy. 
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Rodge loved to sit by the wide old fire-place and watch 
Clara’s face, as he listened to the strains. 

Clara never played it so sweetly as she did now; her 
whole soul seemed to be in it. Now and then she would 
turn her face towards him. It was just light enough for 
him to see those soft eyes. And he thought, he thought 
they reflected a light that came not from the window nor 
from the fire. Then the music, the face, the warm glow of 
the fire and the low whisperings of the wind all blended 
into one low, peaceful melody. 

The music stopped, not abruptly, but gradually. It faded 
away as if it had performed its duty, and, all complete, had 
died. 

Clara got up from the piano and approached the fire and 
Rodge, slowly and noiselessly as though afraid of waking 
some one. . 

How gracefully she walked! What a tender expression 
the flickering fire-light gave her. 

She drew a stool up beside the large leather chair which 
Rodge was seated on. She leaned her head against the 
arm of Rodge’s chair, twisting in her fingers the hair of the 
bear skin which lay before the fire. 

At last she spoke, and it seemed as though it was the 
music beginning again. 

“ Rodge, will you forget all your old friends when you 
go away to college?” She leaned back and clasped her 
hands around her knees now and looked up at him. 

Rodge wanted to say many things. All his talkativeness 
of dinner-time had deserted him. He thought only that 
he loved her. He wanted then and there to tell her—he 
couldn’t say what. 

But somehow the scene was so quiet. Something held 
him in check. Those stiff and staid old portraits of many 
Martins may have been to blame. So he only told her that 
as long as he lived he would remember her, and he added, 
in alow tone: “ You are the dearest friend I ever had.” 
Then they were both silent for awhile, and Rodge began 
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to feel a little uncomfortable. He got out of the chair and 
stretched himself at full length on the bear skin, that same 
bear skin upon which he had so often fallen asleep. 

They were both looking into the fire now. Rodge won- 
dered if her thoughts were anything like his. They might 
be; he hoped they were. 

How cozy it was there. Rodge was stretched with his 
head on his arm. Clara rested her head as before, against 
the arm of the easy-chair. 

The wind had gone down now; so had the fire. All was 
quiet except the old clock beating time to the humming of 
the burning hickory log. It wasa queer old clock—it never 
got tired of ticking. What an odd, droning sound hickory 
logs made when they burned; it sounded like—he didn’t 
know just what it sounded like—but it sounded warm. 

Clara got up quietly and went across the hall into the 
library. 

“Mrs. Martin,” she said, “come in here and see your boy. 
Hasn’t he a sweet smile on his face? He’s a regular sleep- 
ing beauty.” 

The next morning when Rodge came down stairs he found 
Clara performing the liveliest kind of a mazourka on the 
piano. She looked radiant. When she saw him she 
jumped up and said: “Oh, Rodge! I’m so happy I don’t 
know what todo. Just see this!” 

It was part of a letter, which said: “ Monday I will be 
coming through on the Norfolk and Western. I shall prob- 
ably stop off and drive up to see you in the wilds. You 
must be lonely away back there.” That was all that Clara 
showed him. She seemed very happy over it, but Rodge 
did not know just how to join in. He wasn’t very glad 
about it. Hs did not think Clara ought to be lonely. 

All that day everyone was busy, getting ready for to-mor- 
row’s start. The Dulls were to leave early in the morning, 
for it was a long drive over the mountains. 

In the afternoon, the hinge of the trunk had to break, 
and, of course, Rodge had to drive down to the village and 
get it mended. 
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When he got back there was a stranger there. He had 
a black mustache. Rodge wondered who he was. When 
he was introduced to him, Rodge blushed. He had a very 
bad habit of doing that when he didn’t want to. 

The gentleman said, “So they are going to send you to 
my Alma Mater, are they?” 

Rodge didn’t like this way of putting it. He answered 
that he had been considering the plan. 

After dinner, when the twilight hour was coming on, 
Rodge thought he would like to hear Clara play his piece. 
He looked in the parlor. There was that little stool—it 
seemed such a long time since he had seen it last—and there 
was the old chair where—what was that he saw? Rodge’s 
eyes were good and he did not misbelieve them. Luckily 
they did not hear him. They did not look around. Rodge 
had a notion to stay in the room. It was his house. But 
he did not. 

At first he thought he ought to laugh, and he tried to, 
but it would not work. There he stood in the old paneled 
hall, the very same person. There was the same old clock, 
showing the place where he had chipped some of the 
veneering off. 

Wait a moment. Did Mrs. Dull say he was Clara’s 
cousin? No, he did not think it was cousin. He would 
ask. This was very important. So he went to her. 

“Mrs. Dull, what kin did you say that gentleman was to 
Clara?” 

Mrs. Dall laughed and said, “ What kin? Well, I declare! 
Why, he’s her fiancée.” 

“ How do you spell it?” 

She told him. 

Over in the corner by the book-case was a globe, and 
beside it was a big thick book with a leather cover. Rodge 
walked over, turned several pages until he seemed to have 
come to what he was looking for. He looked at it a 
moment, then closing the book, he kissed his mother and 


went upstairs. 
Jesse Lyncn WILLIAMS. 
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BALLADE OF LOVE. 


WEET, with the glance of your dancing eyes, 
Lit by the glory of love’s pure light, 

}: Bright as the wave where the moonbeam lies, 
Teach me to read you my heart aright. 

Kiss back the strength to my tear-dimmed sight, 
Wake me to life with your voice’s tone. 

Dear, I have found on this last sad night, 
Love is eternal, and love alone. 


Why should we hope for a sun to rise, 
Clouded with pain and wrong and slight; 
Why should we labor, plan, devise ?— 
Teach me to read you my heart aright,— 
There will come troubles to disunite, 
With hopes and ambitions overthrown. 
Nothing but this can for all requite, 
Love is eternal, and love alone. 





Beauty may waste in a slow decay, 
Hope and ambition may wing their flight. 
Youth, with the years, must pass away— 
Teach me to read you my heart aright,— 
Man may surmount fame’s greatest height, 
Wield a sceptre and fill a throne 
Yet at the end of life’s bitter fight, 
Love is eternal, and love alone. 


ENVOY. 
Kiss back the strength to my tear-dimmed sight, 
Teach me to read you my heart aright. 


Of all life’s treasures I count my own, 


¢ Love is eternal, and love alone. 
Burton Eapert Stevenson. 


THE PRINCETON IDBA. 


THE eyes of many good people, Princeton stands 

for conservatism. It is doubtful whether most of them 
could tell just what this means, but on the whole there 
is a hazy idea that here things are not done just as the 
rest of the world does them. There is an impression 
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that somewhere on the campus is the spot where Jona- 
than Edwards “stamped his iron heel,” and that this 
sacred indentation is the fetich of every true son of Nassau 
Hall. To a Princeton man who really knows his Alma 
Mater and appreciates her spirit, all this is sufficiently 
amusing. To one who is in the strong, full current of 
undergraduate life, or who has felt the ardent and progres- 
sive spirit which dominates the Faculty in the work of the 
various departments, or in the more general concerns of 
college policy, the charge that Princeton is not in sympathy 
with modern progress can only provoke a smile. And yet 
there is a sense in which Princeton does not object to the 
charge of conservatism. The College of New Jersey is 
peculiarly fortunate in her traditions. She was founded 
and nurtured by men fired with the spirit which guided the 
two most important revolutions in the history of English- 
speaking peoples. The names of Princeton and Nassau 
Hall, and the orange ribbon tell the story of her relation to 
the Revolution of 1688. Her three signatures to the Decla- 
ration of Independence, her twenty-nine members of the 
Continental Congress, and the historic room in Old North 
where that body held session, show her connection with 
the Revolution of 1776. The passionate love of liberty, 
hatred of pretence, manly independence and broad demo- 
cratic spirit which characterized the men who founded 
Princeton and guided her early course have been cherished 
by succeeding generations. Princeton is proud of her past, 
and is not anxions to part from it. She finds in it the 
greatest inspiration for the present and the brightest 
promise for the future. 

For Princeton is a college with a future. The atmos- 
phere is full of it. Everyone talks about the growth of the 
university, the development of the university spirit, the 
wonderful strides during the last twenty years and the 
anticipated advance of the next decade. The number of 
students has about doubled in four years. The public col- 
lege buildings, which have been completed or undertaken 
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during the same period, equals the entire number in use 
when ’91 were Freshmen. The Electrical and Chemical 
Schools have been added and furnished with splendidly 
equipped buildings. The Art School has been completed, 
and Dr. Prime is now arranging in it his magnificent col- 
lection. The Law School is talked of as a thing of the 
near future. Students and professors are caught by the 
enthusiasm of the movement. The latter are watching 
every opportunity to advance the college; the former 
organize sectional clubs to work up Princeton sentiment, 
and go out every summer a band of propagandists to cam- 
paign among their friends. All this is purely spontaneous. 
A normal Princeton man has an intense patriotism and an 
unalterable conviction that his friend makes the mistake of 
his life if he goes elsewhere. The result is that the size of 
recent Freshman classes has been practically limited only 
by the accommodations. Dormitory rooms are at a pre- 
mium, and the town is full of students. One imposing dor- 
mitory has just been completed, and another is already 
designed—both from the same generous friend of the col- 
lege, but it seems that the buildings cannot be put up fast 
enough to relieve the pressure. 

It is the combination of these two ideas which largely 
controls Princeton to-day—loyalty to the past and confi- 
dence in the future. They are not inharmonious; it is the 
connection between them which constitutes the conservatism 
of Nassau Hall. The future is not to be separated from the 
past, but built upon it; a structure growing so rapidly must 
have a broad foundation. The methods and policy which 
have stood the test of years are not to be thrown away for 
atheory. Progress must come by modification and develop- 
ment rather than by radical innovation. The gradual 
expansion of the curriculum and the evolution of the elec- 
tive systems are illustrations. But what is of more concern 
here is the Princeton Idea as it affects undergraduate life. 
We all know the Harvard man and the Yale man; what 
are the influences which mould the Princeton man ? 
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The first and most important is the social theory of the 
college. Here, most strikingly, one can observe the power 
and vitality of the traditional spirit. There is probably no 
other spot on the American continent quite so genuinely 
democratic as the Princeton campus. It is not that invid- 
ious distinctions are overlooked or kept under; they do not 
exist. The snob cannot survive in this atmosphere; he is 
either laughed out of his snobbishness or laughed out of 
college. The instincts of a gentleman, and a generous 
manly spirit, are the only credentials. No lines are drawn, 
and every man fraternizes with his neighbor on the corner 
in front of Reunion. 

There is also an instinct for unity which manifests itself 
very strongly in the classes. The Freshmen are no sooner 
in college than the Seniors and Juniors begin to give them 
a great deal of good advice. “Try to get acquainted with 
every man in your class; don’t wait for an introduction— 
introduce yourself as a classmate. Be very careful not to 
let your class get split up into factions.” It might be 
thought that such a strong and self-conscious development 
of class feeling would break the college into four segments, 
but this is not the case. There is no axiom in Euclid more 
undisputed than this proposition ; class spirit must yield to 
college spirit. The former is simply the regimental pride 
which does not affect the esprit de corps of the brigade. Not 
many colleges could do what Princeton did last year when 
Junior captains maintained strict discipline over Seniors 
and Post Graduates on both of the ’Varsity teams. Yet 
here there was no difficulty whatever; the fitness of the men 
for their positions was recognized, and that was all-suffi- 
cient. It must be confessed that Princeton is peculiarly 
fortunate in her opportunities for cultivating this broad col- 
lege spirit. Here men are thrown together more than in 
any other institution of the size. Yale once had a meager 
fence which she prized as the Florentines did their Piazze. 
But even then we pitied her because she did not have a 
campus. What would Princeton be without her scrub 
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athletics? Or if one is neither a ball player or a “lacrosse 
fiend,” he can join one of the recumbent groups on the 
Front Campus, and smoke and chat and look up through 
the elms. Senior singing is preserved religiously. The 
Princetonian always urges the Seniors to come out, and the 
whole college gathers around the steps of Old North in the 
long summer twilight and listens to the familiar songs. 
This is a sacred rite—it means that Princeton men are 
one. The Senior Chorus chants the hymn, and the listeners 
think of the time when they, too, will sit on those steps 
under the shadow of an approaching separation. 

This devotion to a broad college spirit is carried into the 
halls. There are only two, the American Whig and the 
Cliosophic. They are literary and, to some extent, social 
organizations, but their rivalry is confined to their own 
sphere. In athletics they are never heard of, and it is rare 
for them to enter class elections. The result is a freedom 
from those cliques and jealousies which so often mar the 
peace of fraternity colleges. When Princeton men hear of 
wrangles over athletic captains, or read of Senior classes 
giving up Class Day on account of fraternity feuds, they 
breathe a silent Ze Deum for their own immunity. Fra- 
ternities were abolished in 1855, and now the undergrad- 
uates would not allow them to return. It is not because 
fraternities are objectionable in themselves, only they have 
no function here. In Cornell they aid the college materially 
by providing apartments for the men. In metropolitan col- 
leges like Columbia they furnish a basis for social life; but 
here we have our college rooms, and prefer the broad, fra- 
ternal intercourse of dormitory and campus to the more 
limited friendship of the chapter house. It is true we have 
our social clubs, with their club-houses. In some respects 
they resemble the chapter houses, but only in a faint degree. 
The secrecy and the partisanship of the fraternity is want- 
ing. There have been some signs of unfortunate rivalries, 
but we may safely trust the genius of our institutions and 
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«the courtesy and public spirit of the club men to keep them 
from making any fracture in the unity of class or college. 



























Monsieur de Coubertin, in his tour of the American col- 
leges, heard some harsh criticisms on Princeton from men 
of a rival institution. He criticizes her in some things him- 
self, and justly; but on his second visit, with a remarkable 
insight, he catches and appreciates her true meaning. “I 
saw,” he says, “that these were the true Americans; the 
backbone of the nation, the hope of the future; that in 
them repose traditions already venerable, the ancient sense, 
the moral vigor; that finally, in them the present was 


closely linked to the past and perpetuated.” 
Grorce R,. WALLACE. 





THE TWO ANSWERS. 


ASKED a maid with a fair young face 
The hue of the flower that men call love; 
She smiled and blushed with a sweet, shy grace 
And eyes like the blue above. 


“ White—snow-white, 
And it blooms at night, 
As well in the dark as the day— 
Hid in the shadow or out in the light— 
And best of all, it knows no blight, 
And it never fades away !” 


I asked a woman out in the street, 
Clothed in misery, want and shame. 

Her face was defiant and hard—not sweet— 
Like a rose held in the flame. 


“ Red—blood-red, 
Is the flower,” she said, 
“And its leaves are sin-color, though fair. 
It cannot live and grow in the head, 
So it springs up in the heart instead 
And kills the white flowers there.” 
Grorce P. WHEELER. 
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MARSE CHEEMS. 


ILENTLY and with bated breath, old Major stationed 

himself at the door, intently listening to the conversa- 
tion waging within. His movements, facial expressions, 
and especially his protruding eyes, with their largely pre- 
dominating white, were both comical and pathetic to behold. 
Sometimes he would thrust his gray head entirely within 
the room, without being seen—so hard did it seem to him 
to believe the testimony of his ears, and so perfectly inter- 
ested were the speakers within. He had just dropped on 
one knee, when—as if the whole Federal army had sud- 
denly appeared in view—he sprang to his feet, ran out to 
the quarters, and was instantly asleep. 

“ Major, Major, gear up Theophilus. I’m going over to 
the neighbor’s.” 

“Good Gord. Look hyah, Marse, ye ain’ goin’ nowhere 
dis yer col’ night? Ye’ll git froze up.” 

“No, I reckon not. Hurry up, Major; I must go imme- 
diately.” 

The horse was soon brought out. After remonstrances 
that he had better not go, as this was “the coldest spell 
sence 58, when we los’ all our pigs an’ chickens,” and the 
reply that he “ would make out all right,” James Bayne 
drove off, down the snowy lane, out the big gate, and was 
no more seen. For some moments Major stood still, listen- 
ing to the noise of the horse’s hoofs as they beat against 
the frozen ground, then quickly went back to the quarters, 
placed a stool before the fire, lighted his clay pipe, and, 
nodding, began to soliloquize till he fell asleep. “ Well, 
well, dese hyah ol’ peepers seen a power to-night. Marse 
Cheems, he must tink I’s a fool. He gwine to no neigh- 
bor’s on business. He’s gwine to interrergate dat young 
miss over yander, what he’s mighty hankerin’ arter seein’ 
aluz—dat’s whar he gwine. Um! It am a pity suttin’; 
dis yer ol’ critter feel mighty po’ly when he hyared ol’ 
Mistis and young Marse a talkin’ dat a way. Well, ye see 
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dis yer like de measles—been in de aih a good while. 
Marse Cheems, he say to ol’ Mistis, right arter supper, 
he got sumpin’ he wanter talk erbout spressly. Den I 
know’d it war a comin’, an’ when I hyah ’em clean 
out ’n de kitchen, I creeps in, an’ I git right by de do’ 
an’ I hyah ’em. Marse Cheems he ’gins moughty putty, 
an’ say dar nobody he loves more ’n he ma; an’ den 
he ax her warnt dis yer han’some moustache, keerless- 
like, what he war a kwerlin’ of, an’ he say dat de guirls 
say it war; an’ den he put his arm aroun’ her an’ he kiss 
her an’ he tell her he gwine to take cyah her long he 
libe, ez he tol’ his pa ’fo’ he drapped off. An’ ol’ Mistis 
she ain’ say nuffin’ an’ she look mighty mis’able, an’ she 
kiss him right sorf two or three tmes. Den Marse Cheems 
he see dat his time, for mistis seem pacified; an’ he stoop 
over an he say, ‘dar warnt but one thing a wantin t’ make 
him perfec’ happy, like de birds a singin’ in at de winder a 
summer-time’; den he kind er wait like he ’spec’ her to ax 
him what dat war, but she war pintedly still an’ nuver say 
any word; den he look up at her r’al pitiful, an’ smilin’ an’ 
sort a trimblin’, an’ he say he ‘love his ma monstrous,’ an’ 
he up an’ tell her o’ his fection for young miss what live 
near by an’ he gwine ter ax her t’ be his wife. Bless Gord, 
he hadn’ more’n got it out ’fore Mistis jump spang out ’n 
her cheer, r’ar her h’ad back—jis like she done dat time de 
Yankees come right up to de house an’ tuck ev’ything off 
de plantation—an’ she say it mos’ grieve her heart to de’th 
to thunk her nat’r’el“son warnt true to dat deah old swo’d 
an’ gray coat a hangin’ in his po’ pa’s room; an’ she nuver 
gwine to ’sent to he marryin’ a enemy of ol’ Ferginny. An’ 
den he moughtily ’sturbed an’ he tried to argufy wi’ her, 
’an he tell her, do her pa jus’ move from de North down 
dar, it war sence de wah, an’ she warnt no sojor, noway. 
But twarnt no use er talkin’ t’ ol’ Mistis,I know. She 
reckomember how dem ol’ cunnels an’ cap’ns useter swarm 
roun’ hyah, like crows in de co’nfiel’, an’ how dey tuck all 
de craps an’ niggahs an’ hosses ’cep’ Theopilus, an he lame 
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den, an’ bring us down—an den as how she uster tear up 
all de ol’ clothes to nuss an’ tie up de wounds o’ our sojers— 
an’ a thinkin a dem ol’ times she got mighty ’cited, an’ she 
say ’mphatic dat her son shan’t marry wid de darter o’ a 
Yankee. Young Marster tried to suadify her ag’in, but she 
woulden’ hyah to him noway. Marse Cheems, he aluz was 
hot-h’aded, jis’ like Theopilus, an’ aluz ag’in bein’ ordered 
around, an’ ’fo’ I know’d it he white as de snow an’ Bless 
Gord, he say he ’Il marry her dis wery night whe’r or no. 
But didn’ I git when I hyahed dat, de debil couldn’ a cotch 
me.”’ 

When morning came a foot of snow had fallen, and it 
became doubtful that James Bayne had successfully reached 
his destination, but the cold was so intense that no one was 
able to leave the fireside that day. It was a day of gloom 
and sadness at Widow Bayne’s. Time passed slowly. 
Night came, and everyone retired as usual. A while before 
morning Major got up, lighted his pipe, stirred up the 

‘embers on the hearth, and began to mutter aloud, “ Peahs 
like nobody kin sleep in de ol’ home dese nights. Tings 
so pow’r’ful gloomy like. De wind makes quar noises like 
sperets from de cemetery, an’ howl into de shutters. 
More’n once I gits up to see dar ain’t nobody tryin’ to git 
in. Ol’ Mistis tucks it er pow’full hard. She shet herse’f 
up in her room, way off from de res’ o’ us, but I knowd 
she ain’t sleepin’ much, for I hyah her groan once or twice, 
an’ den she’d git up, and I’d hyah a pat-a-te-pat, a pit-a-te- 
pat on de floo’. She’s mighty res’less an’ uneasy. Long 
afore mornin’ gits yaller in de eas’, I say to mese’f, when I 
hyahed dat, I’m agwine out in s’arch for Marse Cheems, be 
de snow deep as de mill-pond, an’ de weather col’ as de 
well-bucket. Lemme see, I’ll go out through de oat fiel’, 
long by de bars, down by de road by de big oak, an’ I’ll 
keep a peepin’ an a peepin’, kin I mek out his prents. Fo’ 
Gord, maybe he’s a layin’ back, crawled up in dat ol’ tree 
holler, an’ jis as safe an’ likely as a ‘possum, an’ grinnin’ an’ 
asmilin’. Bud den, barrin’ he ain’ dar, I’ spicious he got 
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to de farm-house, whar I uster drive ’m arter sundown, an’ 
he stay till long arter de moon way up hyah in de sky, an’ 
den some mighty putty little creetur ’d come to de do’, an’ I 
mos’ hyah his heart go kasplashup, kasplashup, like de dasher 
ob dechurn, he seem so pow’r’full pestered agin goin’. More’n 
likely he dar, be he not in dat tree. But hyah come Mistis 
a steppin’ down de steps an de big hall, so angely dat I 
mos’ dumstracted ’fo’ I know it. She gits a drink o’ warter, 
den she ax me what I doin’ a gittin’ up fer dis early. I 
tells her I alluz gits up betimes, and den agin somehow 
peahs like I got sumpfin’ on me min’ more’n common, not 
wantin’ ter let on. Den I tells her I ben a thunkin’, an’ I 
mos’ly believe dat our Marse Cheems he got mo’ sense dan 
to git cotch out like dis, dat’s what I believe, but she tells 
me not to talk dat er way r’al gintle like an’ breck out a 
eryin’. An’ she tuck out her hankercher an’ ’gin a sobbin’ 
8o pitiful, an’ everything so solemn, dat I grabbed up me 
ol’ hat ’fo’ I knowd it, an’ tell her ‘I’s a gwine.’ She try to 
hol’ me back, an’ say I get friz up an’ all dat, but dat make 
no diff’rence, for ‘ what’s a po’ niggah longside a white 
man,’ says I, an’ she look at me wonderin’ like, as I open 
de doo’ an’ go out a questin for Marse Cheems.”’ 

For hours and hours the form of the aged Major could 
be seen plodding through the huge drifts, down the scarred 
hills, sometimes between sharp bluffs, skirting fen and 
hummock, in and out among the groves of pine, gentle 
and quiet indeed in summer, but angry and demon-like 
under the wintry blasts. ‘“ Have ye seen anything o’ Marse 
Cheems?” was the one query of the feeble old man, as he 
banged against the great oak doors of farm-house after 
farm-house. ‘“ Have ye seen anything o’ Marse Cheems?” 
he asked a wayfarer whom he chanced to meet. “ And 
you will never see him if you stay out much longer in this 
cold,” was the somewhat brusque reply to the half-frozen 
old man. 

Early the next morning a farmer trying to make his way 
through the swamps for a load of wood heard a groan in the 
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direction of the oak tree, and his heart leaped at the sound. 
In looking within the hollow, who should there be, half 
frozen, half starved, but old Major. “ What are ye doin’ 
here? Come out o’ the hollow.” But the old man was so 
stiff and cold he could only ejaculate, “Bless Gord! Bless 
Gord!” He was, however, successfully resuscitated, and 
was able to return to the plantation, where he reported the 
sad news that Marse Cheems had been nowhere seen. 

“ Bu’ when I tol’ ol’ Mistis dat,” said Major giving him- 
self up to his usual reflections while waiting for supper, 
“she fai’ly stunned an’ jes’ ac’ like somebody hit ’er, she so 
grievious. ’Peahs like de bottom dropped kaplunk, right 
out’n her sperets. De tears come a rollin’ out a dis hyah 
ol’ niggah’s eyes, kase I never seen her so breck down an’ 
gi’ up befo’. She jis’ done turn right white in de face an’ 
look like er d’ad ’oman, she so strested. She fai’ly skeahed 
me, a lookin’ at ’er. Den she ax me ‘ where I go ter?’ an’ 
ax meag’in did I ‘ git t’ turr farm’, an den I tells ’er I didn’ 
git clean dar, fo’ I got cotch an’ nighly friz in dat tree, de 
fust wo’d, she jis’ jump right up an’ tells me fer to ‘ go put 
de gray ter de kerridge an’ git her dar,’ an I tol’ her ‘ yas 
um’ anI’d a done it too—dat I would—if I got to make dat 
hoss skeeter an’ a pulled all de haih smack out in his derned 
ol’ tail, a tryin to make ’im git erlong, yes sah!” 

When Major was gearing up the horse, he proceeded 
with that characteristic slowness which his age meant for 
rapidity, but which to the sorrowing mother seemed years. 
He did not know where he had left the collar, then the 
traces were so stift and his fingers so benumbed, he could 
not easily fasten them, and, muttering and ejaculating all 
the while, he was considerable time in getting the carriage 
in readiness. Suddenly he stopped, gave two or three quick, 
convulsive movements, threw one hand up as if in surprise, 
put the other behind his ear, and his whole attitude was 
that of a person intently listening, as he whispered in a low 
tone; “Sh! what dat? Am dat Theopilus’ kolluckup I 
hyah? Dat am no stranger’s critter a comin’ down de lane, 
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de Lawd knows. Hyah he come, hyah he come. No sah! 
I’d know dat in Jericho.” So saying, he ambled as fast 
as he could to a place where he could get a command- 
ing view of the long cedar lane. Glancing down it he 
caught sight of a vehicle, gave an indescribable whoop and 
exclaimed, “ Glory, glory, ef dar ain’t our Marse Cheems a 
comin’ ridin’ up hyah wid young Miss, shore as de debil 
am a sinner.” 

That night the fire in the colored quarter—known as 
“ Major’s quarters” since the war—burned and crackled 
with brightness and warmth, and the old man could hardly 
indulge his musing propensity long enough. “It’s mon- 
st’ous qu’ar suttin’. Things don’t peah nat’rel like an’ den 
ag’in dey do. Don’t I jes member as how Marse Cheems 
uster foller arter me roun’ de place a questin’ me to set ’im 
on the critters, an’ l’arn ’im ter ride, an as how he uster 
pester me fer to tell ’im tales, and ter set on me lap an’ to 
ride on dis hyah foot—an’ he gone married, Gord bless ye. 
But den, I moughty feahed we gwine ter have ol’ Mistis a 
wearin’ brack mo’nin’, an’ de house all shet up, an’ de shet- 
ters all mo’nin’ too, but howsomever we didn’, no, sah! 
kase I done know Marse Cheems, he got mo’ sense ’n ter 
git friz. But, honey, when he an’ young miss come a step- 
pin’ in de big hall right through de front do’, she look right 
cu’yus like she don’t know ’em, but soon she know ’em, 
peahs like de sun jis’ riz, she so happy, an’ she jis’ couldn’ 
kiss Marse Cheems enough, sort a cryin’ an’ a laughin’; an’ 
young miss, she jis’ look in her big blue eyes an’ put ’er 
hands on her cheeks and kiss ’er right plump in der mouf 
an’ call ’er, her darter. I nuver hyahed de birds sing so 
sweet befo’. De ol’ rooster crow jis’ like it was sun up, an 
Gin’] Jackson he wag his tail like he know sompin warnt 
wrong no mo’, an Theopilus he whinker like he know what 
war gwine on, too. Dese heyah is good ol’ times. Dey 
kherrys me back an’ mos’ make me tink o’ de days I 
’seeched Hannar ter ‘come along wi’ me, an’ for us to 


have our rows tergedder.’” 
Harry FRanxiin Covineton. 
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THE CHANGING. 

























HE OCEAN never rests; 
In the gleam of sunlight fair, 
And the silvery light of the moon, 
There is ebbing and flowing there, 
As the changing waves come in, they roar 
On the sands of a changing shore. 


In a ceaseless, restless throb, 
When the evening zephyrs play, 
The dancing ripples sparkle and leap 
In the dying light of the day; 
They toss and break all thro’ the night, 
And toss in the morning’s light. 


Man’s life is like the sea: 
In its moods of restless peace, 
In its scenes of calm and storm, 
Its movements never cease, 
And it reaches out from shore to shore, 
From the Now to the Evermore, 


Time and change must die; 
No more shall the black waves foam, 
Nor the hurricane move the deep, 
When the wearied soul comes home; 
For at death the dark’ning waters flee 
And peace broods on the sea. 
CouRTLANDT Patrerson BurtEr. 


THE VILLAGE COBBLER. 


| ewer is a cobbler in the little town of Crosby Cross- 
roads who might be classified as one of those persons 
called “characters.” His name is William Orem, but he is 
commonly known in the village by that of Billorum. 

The first time that he attracted my attention, was one 
Sunday morning in church, when, in the first hymn, I was 
nearly deafened by a deep bass voice, a couple of pews back 
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of me, bellowing forth the hymn in a manner truly won- 
derful. 

Bill is a typical old-fashioned cobbler, about sixty years 
of age. He is above the average height, and quite broad 
and strong for his years. His face is one of those broad, 
low, German types, with a large mouth, deep set eyes, and 
hooked nose. He has a short, iron-gray beard, and what 
hair he possesses is gray and rather curly. He was dressed, 
on that day, in the ordinary Sunday manner of a farmer; 
that is, his clothes were far too big for him, and looked as 
though they might have been made of pasteboard. 

My curiosity once aroused, I determined to find out 
something about him, so one or two days after I dropped 
into his shop, and had a long talk with the old fellow. 

He lives in an ordinary country house, painted white, 
with brown blinds. In front is a garden, in the shape of a 
square, bordered with a scraggy hedge of box-wood, which 
boasts a couple of flower beds of dried and withered sun- 
flowers and geraniums. His shop, in the wing of the house, 
is a small room, with a stove in the centre, and the bench 
and stool where Bill works in one corner. The white- 
washed walls are decorated with long shelves of old and 
dusty shoes, the soles of which, as they gaze down upon the 
visitor, one may imagine, bespeak the character and habits 
of their owners. Here the thick hob-nailed shoe of some 
ploughman seems to smile at you, as if well contented with 
its goodly supply of leather, and then you may see the poor 
remains of the once gorgeous ball slippers of some country 
belle, thin and old now, and seemingly tired of their gay 
an frivolous life. 

On the day of which I speak, Bill was very talkative, and 
unfolded to me his whole history. It seems that he was 
the son of a French carpenter, brought up and married on 
the other side, who had immigrated to this country to be 
employed, for the rest of his life, in the navy-yard at Phila- 
delphia. 
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Bill had been born on the voyage over, but he still main- 
tains that he must be an American, because, as he says, 
“he’d ’eared tell that he was born on the last half of the 
journey.” Bill, when he was about seventeen, came from 
Philadelphia to Crosby Cross-roads, to learn the trade of 
shoemaking; and afterwards, as near as I could under- 
stand, had worked at his trade in about every city in the 
Union. This was long before the civil war. 

Bill did not take part in the war, because, he says, “he 
deedn’t like such bussiness,” but chose rather to get married. 
I don’t know but this may have turned out the worse for 
the poor old boy, for I am very much afraid that at times 
Bill is not as happy in his matrimonial life as he might be. 
His wife is something of the same sort as was Madame Van 
Winkle. She is a most earnest church woman, and likes 
to rule her husband (who, by the way, is terribly afraid of 
her) with a rod of iron. In this she is heartily seconded by 
Bill’s only daughter, who has long since become an old 
maid, and who, from the peculiarity of her walk, has been 
dubbed by the village boys the “ Turkey cock.” 

Bill always had a taste for hard cider, and, of late years, 
has been freely indulging himself. So, if he is not at home, 
he is sure to he found at the “ White Swan,” a tavern two 
or three miles below Crosby Cross-roads. In fact he now 
frequently spends the night off “ rabbit shooten,” as he says, 
with his dog “ Captain,” a forlorn cur, which snaps and 
growls at anybody but his owner. So much time, indeed, 
does Bill spend away that if anyone, on going into his shop, 
did not know his habits, he might think, from the number 
of shoes waiting to be mended, that his trade was rapidly 
rising. 

Bill is generally very talkative, and likes nothing better 
than to tell you long stories of his past life. He is still an 
ardent sportsman, and, like most persons of that genius, 
has a stock of stories, which, from their frequent repetition, 
border closely upon the marvelous. 
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That Bill is an earnest Christian, nobody, from his strict 
attendance at church, can doubt. He was something of a 
singer, too, in his day, I believe, and led the village choir 
for many years. Bill has also entered into politics, and 
was once constable and squire of the township. It is, how- 
ever, a long time since he gave up public life, though he 
still remains, with, perhaps, the exception of the old white- 
haired parson, the most venerated inhabitant of the village. 

T. F. Humpsrey. 


THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE. 


Thoughts :—the children of earth’s deathless — 
That thro’ the strife and turmoil of the ages 

Have boldly borne the brunt of Life’s fierce fray, 
Or soothed the heat and burden of the day. 


Words :—the armor in which Thought must fight, 
The weapons piercing Error, flashing light ; 

Or else the pure white robes of joy and peace 

In which high thoughts give sorrow some surcease. 


Cuarizes B, Newron. 


JOHN LATHAM’S FIRST BRIEF. 


E WERE sitting upon the brow of a hill sloping 

gradually towards a bit of level land which skirted 
the beach, through which a stream ran till it slipped into 
the sea, some miles distant. Fitting sails in the distance 
were barely visible in the hazy blue of the August after- 
noon. 

Miss Josephine Bradley was poking the end of her parasol 
into the yielding earth, every now and then turning her 
beautiful wondering eyes upon her group of admirers, or, 
in her pretty, lisping way, making some innocent remark 
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which generally called forth a toss of the head and some 
startling sarcasm from her brilliant cousin Rose. 

Rose was provoking, as all of us knew who had ever been 
fascinated by her sparkling eyes, but she was so frank and 
outspoken that we all liked her. To-day she was reclining 
against the limb of a fallen tree, with her broad-brimmed 
hat thrown back, and her yellow hair falling over her 
shoulders. The sunlight, glancing through the foliage 
above, fell in wavering spots upon her saucy, rosy face. 

A band of gypsies had encamped in the grove below, and 
the smoke from their fires could be seen curling above the 
tree-tops. We began to discuss their art of fortune telling. 

“T don’t believe they know a bit about the future,” said 
Rose, as she kicked her pretty little foot against the bark. 

“They do sometimes, said Josephine, “ for Uncle George 
said that an old gypsy once told him he would find some 
gold near a certain tree, and he did find a pot of coin in 
that very place.” 

“ How silly for such wise gypsies; why didn’t they dig it 
up themselves, then they would not need to steal for a 
living?” 

“ Indeed, I don’t know,” answered her cousin, somewhat 
abashed by this logic of Josephine’s. 

“ Do you know what I think?” saucily demanded Rose. 

“ How in the world could I? what do you think, Rose?” 

“T think Uncle George told a whopper; I’m sure they 
could not even tell me my name.” 

“Ah, but they can,” and just at this instant the bushes 
were thrust aside, and a withered hand was placed upon her 
shoulder. Looking up in surprise, Rose saw a crooked old 
’ erone glaring at her. Before she could recover from her 
astonishment, the gypsy muttered her name, and began to 
pour forth her prophecies. They were not remarkable for 
the most part, seeming merely the stock in trade of all her 
tribe. She told of unexpected fortune, enemies and mar- 
riage, but there was something in her manner that made 


Rose tremble. Sometimes the old gypsy would gaze 
3 
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intently into Rose’s face, then turn suddenly and look 
towards the sky, with one arm extended, as though she saw 
the vision which her withered lips were describing. Finally 
she began in a deep-toned voice, “ There is one who loves 
you dearly. Now many years have passed, and I[ see a 
crowd of faces. You are standing in a church, before the 
altar. Itis he who is standing by your side.” Her arm 
had fallen by her side. ‘“ What an actor,” thought L 

“ But you have not described him,” said Rose. 

“He is tall and stooping. He is the one who tripped 
over your chair at your reception.” 

“Tt’s John Latham!” Josephine exclaimed. We all 
laughed, while Rose turned away her head, and a little 
blush made her rosy cheeks still rosier, for there was a 
little story behind this. 

John Latham was brilliant in his studies, but was unused 
to society outside the class-room, and was always getting 
into difficulties. However, no trouble long disturbed his 
buoyant disposition. By reason of his good heart, he was 
one of the most popular men in the class. When Ned 
Britton invited him to spend the summer vacation at Oak 
Knot, the beautiful suburb of Tunberton, we all expected 
John to do something ridiculous. Nor were we disap- 
pointed. Perhaps falling in love with Rose Bradley was 
excusable, but as far as a waltz was concerned, it was out of 
the question. We had invited him for an excursion the 
next day, but Latham did not appear; he had returned to 
find solace in his books and pipe. 

When Rose went to her room that evening she was 
vexed and far from pleased. She certainly had not fallen 
in love with John Latham, her ideal was far above such 
commonplaces, and she found his awkwardness exasper- 
ating. 

She was almost sorry that she had ever shown him the 
least attention, and yet—. How ridiculous he was! She 
vowed never to think of him again. Still, his tall figure 
often recurred to her afterwards, till she grew interested in 
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speculating about his character and lonely life. She never 
inquired about him, but one day learned that he was prac- 
tising law in Tunberton. Then she inquired of Major Dob- 
son, who was a frequent visitor at her house, whether he 
knew Latham. 

“Yes, indeed; I know the young fellow. I believe he 
possesses a great deal of ability; but he is poor, and has his 
mother to support on a very small income. He’s a noble, 
talented fellow.” Then the Major thumped his gold-headed 
cane between his knees and began a graphic description of 
the struggle of a young lawyer, the details of which were 
drawn from his own personal experience. In spite of her- 
self, Rose’s heart began to soften. After this interview, her 
first impulse was to visit Latham’s Office on some fabricated 


law business, but she failed to do so. 
* * * * * * * * x * *~ 


Two years had passed since that afternoon by the sea 
shore. Events had occurred that made the gypsy’s prophecy 
less likely than ever to be fulfilled. Richard Stockley, who 
had been in Europe since his boyhood, returned to look 
after the property of his late father in the city, and spent 
the winter at Oak Knot. He was about thirty, handsome 
and wealthy. When it became known that he was engaged 
to Rose Bradley, every one thought her fortunate. But 
Rose was not altogether happy. She had accepted him and 
was proud of her conquest, but she felt that she did not 
really love him. The memory of Latham haunted her. 
Still, she strove to drive it away, and spent her time in 
preparation for the wedding and in visiting some of her old 
acquaintances. 

In one of her journeys down town she bought a news- 
paper from the newsboy, and was proceeding to fold it away 
unread, as was her custom, when she noticed an item in an 
obscure corner. It was not one of importance, but it con- 
tained the address of John Latham. Glancing up, she 
noticed that she was within a short distance of his office. 
Before she had considered how absurd it would be to call 
upon him, she found herself in a dusky hall into which 
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opened a row of doors, distinguished only by different in- 
scriptions. She knocked at his number, and found Latham 
within. He was dazzled and dumbfounded at first by the 
vision of his caller, but soon recurred to his half-sarcastic way 
of talking which had now become habitual. “ Do you know 
I have been very successful? In fact,” said he ironically, 
“T have a client.” 

“ Have you really, Mr. Latham? Do tell me about him.” 

“ He is a rich man who has spent most of his time abroad. 
At the death of his father he came into possession of the 
entire estate.” 

“And he wishes you to manage it for him? You are 
quite lucky,” and Rose made imaginary circles on the floor 
with the point of her dainty parasol. 

“Not just that. By provision of the will the widowed 
aunt is left entirely dependent upon the son, and, to put it 
plainly, he wishes to turn her out penniless, and he wants 
me to help him, but—” 

“The wretch. He must be ill looking.” 

“On the contrary, he is rather handséme.” 

“Do describe him, Mr. Latham.” 

“ He will probably save me that trouble,” said Latham, 
glancing at a small clock upon the mantelpiece, “as he was 
to be here at three o’clock.” It was then a quarter after. 
Some one was coming through the hall. 

“ Just think of the time I have been wasting upon you, 
Mr. Latham, you who never think it worth while to call on 
your old friends,” said Rose, reluctantly rising. 

She was about to extend her hand when the door was 
pushed unceremoniously open and a gentleman of haughty 
bearing entered, tossed the cigar which he had been smoking 
into the grate, and was turning towards Latham, when he 
suddenly noticed Rose standing by the door. 

“What, Rose?” said he. ‘“ What leads you to light up 
this den with your presence ?” 

Rose drew back as he approached. “ Not to rob a widow 
of her inheritance, Mr. Stockley.” 
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Stockley grew white to the lips, and without another 
word his fiancée turned and left the room. 

When Miss Bradley had disappeared he turned on Latham 
with a volley of oaths. Poor Latham was stupefied; he 
knew that something had occurred amiss, but just what.he 
could not make out from Stockley’s ravings, so he finally 
walked to the door, opened it, and stood silently waiting 
until his visitor had taken advantage of his tacit invitation. 


I was sitting on the veranda one afternoon with Josephine, 
who had since kindly consented to share my fortune as a 
Western barrister, when a messenger brought a note. It 
was an invitation to attend the wedding of Miss Rose 
Bradley and Mr. John Latham. 

_ “8o the old gypsy was right after all. But,” continued 
I, musingly, “ how in the world did she know about John 
Latham ?” 

“Your question isn’t a hard one to answer,” said my 
wife, laughingly, “‘ for three of us had told the old crone 
just what to say. You see Rose was such a tease, we girls 


wanted to get even with her.” 
ALonzo ALTER. 


A SUMMER IDYL. 
NDER elm trees tall they rambled, 
In the dewy eves of May; 
Moon beguiling, Venus smiling, 
As they whiled the time away. 


Boating on the flowing river, 
In the quiet cove and bay ; 

Botanizing, or devising’ 
Where to gé another day. 


So the summer days grow fewer, 
Till a single one remains, 
Still they’re boating, idly floating, 
Autumn comes on summer’s rains. 
+ * * + * * 


Where the man and maiden wandered, 
There the lake seems all unrest ; 
It is listing for the trysting 
Near the tree—the asprey’s nest. H. C. Havens. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


JANUS! 


Janus, the God of War, 
Claims the first month of the year. 
’Tis well, for the struggle of life is long; 
The changing months bring joy to the strong— 
But what of the weak one’s tear, 
O Janus, God of War? 


ON FoOT.—It was one of those characteristic American 
afternoon’s which come toward the close of the Indian sum- 
mer. The air feels warm, but has just a suspicion of frosty 
coolness in it as the sun nears the horizon. One can see 
objects at a distance of miles almost as clearly as the bushes 
in the next field. The trees are brown, and the earth is 
- brown, but it is not the dreary, death-like brown of mid- 
winter. 

It was late in the afternoon—perhaps after four o’clock— 
when we started out, two or three of us, for a stroll past 
Evelyn, down the Kingston road. 

Revenons a nos moutons. We strolled along, idly smoking, 
and talking over the foot-ball prospects, or carelessly joking 
and laughing. In fact, it was an afternoon to make any one 
happy and careless of past, present and future. The golden 
glory of the setting sun gave a peculiar beauty to the bare 
fields. 

We had gone nearly two miles when we met a young 
man coming from Kingston. As he drew near we could 
see the haggard face, the deep lines under his eyes—lines 
of care, lines of weary despair. His trousers were old and 
frayed at the heels. His coat was shiny and threadbare, 
and he wore no collar. His slouch hat shaded a thin, 
worn face, which had not felt a razor for over a week. 
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But, in spite of all this no one of us would have set him 
down as a mere beggar or tramp. He was better than that. 
There was something about him which told that very 
plainly. 

He stopped one of our party, and, carelessly slurring his 
words, as though things did not matter much anyway, 
asked, ‘“‘ How far is it to Trenton?” 

“ Oh, twelve miles, I should think.” 

“My God! I can’t go that much more before night. 
What’s the nex’ town where a feller could get a night’s 
lodgin’ ? ”? 

“ Princeton.” 

“ How far’s that?” 

“ Only a mile or two.” 

“Ts there a place where I could stay over night?” 

“Oh, yes; there are several houses where they would 
take you in cheap.” 

“Tt’d have to be mighty cheap,” the poor fellow an- 
swered, with a hoarse attempt at a brave laugh, that failed 
utterly and died down in a hollow gurgle. Then, just as 
we were both moving on: 

“Is there a lock-up in the place, where a feller could get 
chucked for the night?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” Then, as we were severally moved 
to pity and curiosity, we asked : 

“ Where did you come from?” 

“T left New Brunswick this morning.” 

“Where are you bound? Philadelphia?” ! 

“Cincinnati,” he replied, and walked on. That was all. 
Not a begging word. He did not even invite our pity, 
much less our help. 

And we went on down the road toward ret not 
quite so noisily as before. 

“T wish I had had some money!” exclaimed one of us, 
after a silence of several minutes. 

“He wouldn’t have taken it,” said another, and a third 
blurted out: 
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“Gad! I wish I had asked him to sleep on my sofa. [I 
did not think of it, or I would have.” And he meant it, 
too. 
The sobering effect soon passed off, and on we went as 
thoughtless and light-hearted as before. We saw a cat, and 
threw a few stones at it. We pitched pennies and laughed 
inordinately at fancied coincidences of the result. We lit 
a fire by the side of the road, and danced around it, acting 
as foolishly as Juniors a week before vacation could. 

But what of the poor fellow we had so highly and heart- 
lessly forgotten? Did he manage to get arrested, and so 
save a few cents of what little he may have had, by passing 
the night in the lock-up? Has he reached his destination ? 
Why was he walking all the way from New Brunswick to 
Cincinnati? Then, too, he may not have started from New 
Brunswick, but had merely stayed a night there on his 
way from New York, or even Boston. He did not say. 
He merely told us that he had left New Brunswick that morn- 
ing. He was not very communicative. He may have been 
turned out of his place—perhaps through a strike ordered 
by one of those philanthropic organizations who are friends 
of the poor workman—and was working his way to the 
West, where he had heard of marvelous opportunities for 
the laborer. Perhaps he had received news that his old 
father was sick, and, though out of money, had given up 
his position, and started bravely out to walk four hundred 
miles to see him, and not to let him diealone. Who knows? 
Perhaps his sister had just lost her husband in the West 
and had no one to care for her. Perhaps he was tramping 
back there to help her and her little children. 

Ah, how true that, 





5s “Men must work and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep.” 


Whatever it may have been, good luck to you, penniless 
traveler !—James Westervelt. 
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MEMORY. 



























Sadly from out the belfry old, 

The death-knell of the year has tolled, 
And on the echoes of those peals, 

Within my heart swift memory steals, 
And leads me back o’er traveled ways, 
Thro’ vistas of the dead years’ days, 

To scenes and deeds whose stamp must be 
Unchanged throughout Eternity. 


Once more I feel the summer’s blaze— 
The magic of its golden days; 

Once more I feel the autumn’s chill 
And shrouded winter’s wayward will— 
I see again the castles fair, 

Alas, too often built in air; 

The joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
Mosaics in the fane of years. 


And gently led by memory dear, 
Half wonderingly I see and hear 
The treasured look, the sweet-toned word 
That on my soul-harp softly stirred 
The sleeping music of a string— 
A note one touch alone could bring. 
* * * * * 
The fire is dead; a ruddy ray 
Announces “I am New Year’s Day.” 
—Charles B. Newton. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.—The other day, as I was wan- 
dering about the library aleoves, I came across a dingy little 
book, bearing the attractive title of “College Words and 
Customs.” On looking through it, I found that.it was a 
record of the slang terms and curious customs, prevalent im 
the leading American colleges away back in the latter part 
of the 18th century and the early years of the 19th. Many 
peculiarities of Princeton life and Princeton vocabulary are 
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mentioned, some of which have entirely disappeared in the 
lapse of time, but others remain, and are as firmly estab- 
lished among us to-day as they were a hundred years ago. 

Thus we still have the “ boot-licker ” and the “ poller,” 
but the latter word was then spelled with one “1,” which, it 
seems to me, is the proper way, if we derive it as our writer 
does, from the propelling of a boat by poles. Professors 
then occasionally “cut” a recitation, and “ flunks” were 
matters of every-day occurence. However, the last-century 
collegemen were ahead of us in the way they marked 
different degrees of excellence or failure in the class room. 
With us a man either makes a “tear” or a “ flunk,” but 
they had a nicely graded system showing several inter- 
mediate stages between these extremes. A perfect recita- 
tion was a “ tear,” a fair recitation a“ rowl,” an utter failure 
a “ flunk,” and a weak attempt a “ fizzle.” A witty writer 
in an old number of the Yale Lit. notes the following difter- 
ence between the last two expressions, this difference ap- 
plying to Princeton as well as to Yale: “ Fizzle.—To rise 
with modest reluctance, to hesitate often, to decline finally ; 
generally to misunderstand the question.” ‘“ Flunk.—To 
decline peremptorily, and then to whisper, ‘I had it all ex- 
cept that confounded little place ’.” 

“Ponies” and “interlinears” were then in vogue, and 
the luckless wight who had not gotten his lesson was 
“stumped ” as mercilessly then as now. 

When anything occurred on the campus (Princeton, by 
the way, was the first institution where the college grounds 
were so designated) the same old cry of “ heads out” was 
heard, and the germ of our horn-spree is seen in the ancient 
“horn blowing,” which is thus described: “At Princeton 
College, the students often provide themselves at night with 
horns, bugles, &c., climb the trees in the campus, and set 
up a blowing which is continued as long as prudence and 
safety will allow.” Fancy our proctor’s indignation if such 
a thing should happen now. The aristocratic or would-be 
aristocratic in dress and manners were called ‘“‘ Hyphenutes ” 
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or 0{ "Apcoroe and corresponded in a general way to the 
modern dudes. A fellow who had been cheated or taken 
in did not have his “leg pulled ” but was said to have been 
“got,” one who failed to pay a debt was said to “ skunk,” 
and one who borrowed without returning was said to “ loaf.” 
Anything particularly pleasant or agreeable was called 
“buck,” and instead of roping the Freshmen for Hall, 
they “ hoaxed ” the “ newies.” 

On Commencement evening the students gave an exhibi- 
tion called the “ Fantastics,” in which they paraded the 
streets on horseback, grotesquely dressed in masks and other 
disguises. A few days before the Fantastics, near the close 
of the year, the “ Sophomore Commencement” was held. 
To quote again, ‘“ The speakers chosen are a Salutatorian, 
a Poet, an Historian, who reads an account of the doings 
of the class up to that period, a Valedictorian, &c., &c. A 
band of music is always in attendance. After the addresses, 
the class partake of a supper, which is usually prolonged to 
a very late hour. In imitation of the Sophomore Com- 
mencement, Burlesque Bills, as they are called, are prepared 
and published by the Juniors, in which, in a long and formal 
programme, such subjects and speeches are attributed to the 
members of the Sophomore Class as are calculated to expose 
their weak points.” 

Princeton’s favorite game in those old days was shinny 
(known also as “‘hawky” and “hurly”’), while foot-ball, 
though popular in other colleges, had not yet been estab- 
lished in Jersey. ‘The players,” says our history, “are 
each furnished with a stick four or five feet long and one 
and a half or two inches in diameter, curved at one end, 
the object of which is to give the ball asurer blow. The 
ball is about three inches in diameter, bound with thick 
leather. The players are divided into two parties, arranged 
along from one goal to the other. The ball is then ‘ bucked’ 
by two players, one from each side, which is done by one 
of the two taking the ball, and asking his opponent which 
he will have, ‘high’ or ‘low;’ if he says ‘high’ the ball is 
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thrown up midway between them ; if he says ‘ low’ the ball 
is thrown on the ground. The game is opened by a scuffle 
between these two for the ball. The other players then 
join in, one party knocking towards North Col!ege, which 
is one ‘home,’ and the other towards the fence bounding 
the south side of the campus, the other home. Whichever 
side first gets the ball home wins the game. A grand con- 
test takes place annually between the Juniors and Sopho- 
mores in this game.” 

But perhaps the most interesting feature of college life a 
hundred years ago was the position occupied by the 
Freshmen. People often assert that the hazing and guying 
to which entering college classes have been subjected in 
these latter days are cruel and barbarous, but, in the light 
of the ancient methods, the 19th century Freshman is a 
happy man compared with his 18th century brother. Not 
only did the Sophomores harass and worry him in a way 
compared with which our hazing is a mere pastime, but the 
other classes as well were like so many feudal despots over 
him. There were certain recognized rules and regulations 
to which he was subject, and which could be broken only 
at the risk of severe penalties. We have no record of the 
Princeton regulations, but a copy of those of Harvard has 
come down to us, and no doubt, with perhaps a little 
added emphasis, it will apply as well to Princeton. 

The rules run as follows : 

1, No Freshman shall wear his hatin the college yard, 
except it rains, or snows, or he be on horseback, or hath 
both hands full. 

2. No Freshman shall pass by his Senior * without pull- 
ing his hat off. 

8. Freshmen are to take notice that a Senior Sophister 
can take a Freshman from a Sophomore, a Master from a 
Senior Sophiater, and a Fellow + from a Master. 


* Any upper-classman. 
+ Tutor. 
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4. When a Freshman is sent of an errand, he shall not 
loiter by the way, but shall make haste, and give a direct 
answer if asked who he is going for. 

5. No Freshman, when he is going of errands, shall go 
away, except he be dismissed, which is known by saying, 
“Tt is well,” “ You may go,” “ I thank you,” or the like. 

6. Freshmen are to furnish the rest of the Scholars with 
bats, balls and foot-balls. 

7. When anybody knocks at a Freshman’s door, he shall 
not ask who is there, but immediately open the door. 

8. No Freshman shall call his classmate by the name of 
Freshman. 

9. Freshmen are to carry themselves, in all respects, so as 
to be in no wise saucy to their Seniors. 

10. Whatsoever Freshman shall break any of these cus- 
toms, he shall be severely punished. 

Sach was the college life of our ancestors of four or five 
generations ago. It doubtless had many pleasing and pic- 
turesque features, which we have entirely lost, but to-day, 
on the other hand, there are other features which make us’ 
rejoice in the present.—John Glover Wilson. 





TO A GREAT BELL. 


Athwart thy windy dome, the moonlight falls, 
Touching thy silent, brazen lips with gold 
While dreams of peace the sleeping land enfold. 

O ponderous tongue, whose varied note now calls 

To blessed prayer and hymn, clangs out to some 
The knell of vanished joy—the silent hours 
That lie before them like the withered flowers— 

Instead of love-words on the lips grown dumb! 


Or, breaking on the frosty night with peals 
Of boisterous glee when flames rear up to Heaven 
Their fiery, reddened crests, thou then hast given 
Loud warning to the sleeper, while he feels 
The deep, sweet peace that comes to one alone 
Who hears afar the tumult and the moan. 
—Ralph Duffield Small, 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON.—Sunday afternoon has a charm pe- 
culiarly its own. There is a dreamy influence about it, which 
is found in no other part of the week. It always makes me 
feel lazy, and to-day is no exception. It is a lovely afternoon, 
but I cannot find the necessary energy to take a stroll. 

The fact is, I am lying on one of the most comfortable of 
lounges—wide and long and with intact springs; and there 
is a pillow underneath my head—one of those soft, orange 
and black embroidered pillows which are always scented— 
and whenever I am stretched on that lounge, with my head 
on that pillow, I am comfortable—really and truly comfort- 
able. A delicate fragrance floats about me, as if my couch 
were one of flowers; memory calls up a certain face, her 
face. I let my thoughts wander from the giver of that per- 
fumed pillow whither they will, and—I dream. 

Now, day-dreaming may be a bad practice, but it has had 
its votaries among the greatest men of the world. Do we 
not to-day perceive the results of the day-dreams of Cesar, 
of Mohammed, of Charlemagne, of William of Normandy ? 
And tradition, twin brother of history, says that while day- 
dreaming, Newton was struck by something—whether by 
an apple or by an idea is uncertain—and the result ? well, 
the gravity of the situation dawned on him. 

Napoleon once affirmed that imagination rules the world; 
and by the way, what led Columbus to discover this con- 
tinent? Moreover, day-dreams are so delightful and so 
refreshing ! 

From my lounge I see a volume on my book-shelves, 
bound in green and gilt—a volume of reveries and day- 
dreams, which fifty years ago first charmed the world. 
Frequent thumbing has almost worn the gilt from the let- 
tering on the back, but I can decipher the title still, ““ The 
Reveries of a Bachelor.” Every time I re-read the pathetic 
paragraphs contained between those covers, I find some 
new thought to ponder over. Very beautiful, to my mind, 
is that last Reverie, with its triple division, Morning, Noon 
and Evening. And how vivid the picture, in the first of a 
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country homestead, its wide meadows threaded by the 
swiftly moving stream, where, beneath the birch trees or 
beeches, are the dark curling pools so dear to the angler! 
And can you not see the blue hills beyond, and the inter- 
vening woodland, “ which in autumn-time is covered with a 
scarlet sheet, blotched here and there by the dark crimson 
stains of the ash-tops ?”’ 

How true the recollection of childhood and of school- 
days, their early impressions and awakenings, their bright and 
their dark side, the glimpse of the fleeting week or so 
which it takes us to cross the sea—have we too not made 
friends in just such ways? And then the sketch of the 
“ Fatherland,” the allusion to “ the strange feeling that comes 
over the Western Saxon as he strolls, for the first time, 
along the green by-lanes of England, and scents the haw- 
thorn in its April bloom, or lingers at some quaint stile to 
watch the rooks wheeling and cawing around some lofty 
elm-tops, and trace the carved gable of some old country 
mansion that lies in their shade.” 

Ha! Presto! The scene changes! The walls of my 
room, the pictures, the curtains, the books—all vanish ! 

Before me is a ruined gateway. The old stone is rough 
and chipped, and on the crumbling top of the masonry 
there are lichens and a fern or two growing, while scattered 
on the ground lie broken blocks that once were part of the 
old arch. There is a coat-of-arms chiseled in the stone- 
work, and with difficulty I make out the single word for 
motto, ““Ruthdean.” The gate itself has long since gone, 
but the iron staple on which it swung still holds fast. 

AsI peer through I see a magnificent avenue of elms, 
tall and straight and thick, their tops dotted by large black 
nests, and, sure enough, there are the rooks, hundreds of 
them, wheeling and cawing around their swaying homes. 
This must be the spot described by Ike Marvel in his last 
Reverie. 

At the end of the avenue, where vine and weed run wild, 
stands a mansion in ruins. It is Ruthdean Hall—once 
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stately in appearance, and beautiful and well kept. Years 
ago—I cannot say how many—it was the home of wealth 
and luxury. The lord of the manor lived there, and his 
daughter Blanche. She was a lovely woman, so the story 
goes (I heard the facts from the jovial landlord of the 
“ Rising Sun,” and he had been told by others before him), 
and in her the old knight’s life was wrapped up. They 
entertained right royally, and for miles and miles around 
the kindness and hospitality of Ruthdean Hall were pro- 
verbial, and they were no mean guests who often strolled 
the gravel walks and across the lawns, or explored the 
sinuous paths of the wood that bordered on the grounds. 
They came from the noblest of the land, yea, some indeed 
were kinsmen of the royalty. And among them all Ray- 
mond Edgeley was the most frequent and most favored. 
And it came about that the lovely Blanche lost her heart, 
and gave her hand to this young cavalier. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

It was evening. Up in the tree-tops all was peace; the 
rooks were silent and not a breath waved through the 
leaves. It was acalm summer’s eve. A bright gathering 
had assembled for the betrothal, and none was happier than 
the lord of Ruthdean Hall himself. There had been danc- 
ing—not the head-whirling dance of to-day. It was the 
time of the stately minuet, the slow and graceful dance, 
and then they were called into the dining hall, where the 
quaintness of the furniture and the gleam of the armor, and 
even the ancient tapestries had been veiled by the festooned 
flowers, or were lost in the blaze of lighted candelabra—all 
was brilliancy, gaiety, expectation. They were to drink 
the health of Blanche and her accepted lover, and see them 
plight their formal troth. 

But there is a pause. Where are the pair? Several had 
seen them but a short while ago. A dozen voices speak at 
once. The servants go through the halls and parlors and 
corridors to find them, but return alone. They scour the 
grounds and shout for the wanderers. Still they find them 
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not. The company is becoming uneasy. The old knight 
is pale. 

“They must be on the grounds,” he insists. “ Go, search 
for them. Ye must find them!” and he himself steps out 
of the massive portal, down the broad stone steps, and leads 
the way. 

What instinct directs him to the wood? 

“ Have ye searched here?” he demands of the breathless 
attendants. “No,” they reply. Why does the old man start? 
Does he fear something which perhaps the rest have for- 
gotten? He hastily leads the way to one of the least 
frequented and darkest paths. It is a strange assemblage 
of searchers, for nearly the whole company have followed 
their host into the grounds—ladies in their magnificent 
toilettes, with flashing jewels and powdered head-dress; 
their escorts in many-colored hose and velvet breeches with 
buckled shoe and ruffled collar, and carrying their jingling 
rapiers, whose golden tassels and gem-studded pommels 
glitter in the moonlight as they pass. 

Hark! A faint cry! 

“Help! For God’s sake, help!” 

They hasten forward, on one side, and the right. 

“Hold!” cries the old man, * Beware, the pit/” * 

The timid ones draw back, but the servants carefully 
press forward, and before they know it, are at the pit’s 
black yawning mouth. 

“Blanche! Bianche!” cries the old man, piteously. But 
there is no reply. They listen again. “Blanche!” Yes, 
surely, a half-groan from the blackness. They fetch a rope 
and lower one of the strongest of the men down into the 
damp hole. The light he carries flickers and burns low, 
very low. The man finds it hard to breathe that air, but 

* These pits are very numerous in certain woody parts of the county of Kent, in England. 
They are supposed to have been dug by the ancient Britons, and to have been used either as 
places of refuge or as winter dwellings. They average about five feet in disme‘er, and from thirty 
to fifty feet in depth, and it is conjectured that steps were cut in the sides to enable one to climb 


upordown. Accidents, such as above related, have frequently occurred to those who have in 
the dark wandered off the path. 1 
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he reaches the bottom. * * * Alas! alas! Woe the 
night! No health drinking; no more dancing; no gaiety! 

It was the injuries sustained in the fall and the air, the 
surgeons said. She never regained consciousness. And 
her lover lingered only fora day. As for the lord of the 
manor—ah, well, he was old, and the shock was too great. 
I saw the graves in the low-walled village churchyard—one 
tree shaded them all; and my friend, the landlord, con- 
ducted me to the fatal pit. It is there still. I looked down 
and listened while I dropped a pebble. And when emerg- 
ing from the wood I stood and gazed upon the ruined walls 
of that old mansion; a verse came to me— 


“ And in that manor now no more 
Is cheerful feast and sprightly ball. 
For ever since that dreary hour 
Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall.” 


On its owner’s death, Ruthdean was closed. No one 
bought the property, and it fell into ruin. The superstitious 
country folk say that oftentime on summer nights they have 
seen a quaintly dressed figure walking through the grounds. 
Some declare that as they passed by they have heard a voice 
—an old man’s voice—cry out in the still night: “ Blanche! 
my child, where are you?” 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

Dong! dong! dong! dong! dong—ng—ng! 

“What? Five o’clock already?” 

Surely ; and there’s the chapel bell. It has been getting 
dark, but I had not noticed it. Force of circumstances 
compel me to go to chapel this afternoon. The only mail I 
received during the past week came yesterday, and the let- 
ter informed me quite privately and confidentially that the 
faculty desired to notify me that I had exceeded my present 
quarter’s allowance of “cuts.” Hence, I am compelled to 
act circumspectly and with discretion. So, taking one last 
sniff at that dainty pillow, I rise off the lounge, and don- 
ning a cap join the black stream flowing up the walk to 
Marquand chapel. 
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How warm and inviting chapel looks on a winter’s even- 
ing! The blaze of light through the large front window 
has a variety of shades, from ruddy orange to pale yellow. 
From the outside I always admire that window, if the gas 
inside is lighted. If you half close your eyes you can 
imagine it a mass of gold with delicate tracery, as of Indian 
fillagree, worked upon it. 

And here we are in chapel. The last man has breath- 
lessly taken his seat—he ran across the campus in about 
four seconds, probably. I have noticed one thing, that, if 
at no other time, at least in chapel, on Sunday afternoon, 
nearly everyone does look above the ordinary level and 
gaze at higher, sweeter things—in the gallery. 

At length the last hymn is sung, the last “Amen ” is said, 
and out through the heavy curtains, down the steps, the 
fellows troop. Then they scatter—some are softly hum- 
ming the refrain of that last hymn, others are whistling it, 
two or three in front of us are eagerly discussing that inex- 
haustible subject, the pews, in spite of the fact that it has 
been discussed a hundred times to-day already, and not- 
withstanding the fact that there is nothing new under the 
sun; over yonder is a man walking silently alone. 

The twilight is fast deepening. The chimneys of Edwards 
and the towers of the Seminary farther back, loom up dark 
and clear-cut against the purple sky. Through the leafless 
trees there is visible a thin streak of glorious golden red. 
Its color tinges the top of old Nassau belfry in a kissed 
“Good night,” and then it slowly melts away. On the 
quadrangle some one is calling with a prolonged “ Hullo-o- 
o-oa!” and a muffled answer comes from a top-floor room, 
and presently we hear a pair of shoes clatter down the 
echoing stairs, three steps at a time; two figures walk 
briskly off, down past the Dean’s house, to the gate. 

They turn to the left and disappear in the darkness. The 
campus is deserted. The animals are being fed!— V. Lan- 
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THE ORANGE AND THE WHITE. 


I. 


The August sun is slanting down 
On the mirrored hills and the lake, 
But his boat glides on with a swinging stroke 
And behind it a sinuous wake; 
For he knows a bay 
Where lilies gay 
Spread out their petals bright, 
And he’ll pull them and twist them in bunches fair, 
With the delicate colors mingling there— 
The Orange and the White. 


IL. 


Cold through the trees shines the winter moon 
And chill is the winter blast ; 
In the hearth’s warm glow on a broad divan 
He thinks of the summer past. 
But what does he care 
For the lilies fair 
And the lake with its breezes light ; 
For he knows a maiden who likes to wear 
In knots on the breast, on pins in the hair, 
: The Orange and the White. : 
—George R. Wallace. 


THE LILY ON THE SHIELD OF FRANCE.—There is a well- 
known masterpiece of Bastain-Lapage, which once seen is 
not easily forgotten. It is the figure of a young girl stand- 
ing in a forest at the twilight hour with her head turned 
upward as if trying to catch the whisper of the birds. 

It is a strong, plain face, but redeemed by the look which 
comes from her startled eyes. Her hands are clenched across 
her breast as though she had determined to accomplish the 
commands of those heavenly voices. For she said, “ They 
come to me as they did to Socrates of old.” It is Joan of 
Arc, the maid of Orleans. 














—— 
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Marie Bashkirtseft says of it, “the Picture—Jean d’Arc— 
the real Jean d’Arc, the peasant girl leaning against an 
apple tree of which she holds a branch in her hand—it is 
admirable. The head thrown back, the strained attitude of 
her neck, and the eyes that look in the future, clear, ‘ won- 
drous’ eyes; the countenance producing a striking effect. 
It is that of the peasant, the daughter of the soil, * * * 
the figure is sublime, and it produced on me so strong an 
impression that I can scarcely restrain my tears as I write.” 

Poor, unhappy artist, writing of a girl who, although a 
“daughter of the soil,” easily won the fame you so fondly 
coveted. Long will the eye of the traveler linger on the 
mouldering battlements of Chimon in green Lorraine, where 
tradition says the immortal maiden first met Charles VII. 

Ah, the world knows how at all times she carried a white 
silken banner into the thick of the fight, and how she 
drove the English from Orleans and had Charles crowned 
King at Rheims. 

“Je voudrais bien qu’il voulut me faire ramener aupres 
mes pere et mere, a garder Jeurs brebis et betail, et faire ce 
que je voudrois faire,” she said, on asking for her dismissal 
from the hollow glory of the court that hurt her. The 
simplicity of the words beat down the partition walls of 
four centuries and we see a girl prompted by the highest 
motives, above ambition, praying to leave the courts and as- 
sociations of kings and princes to tend her father’s flocks 
on her native hills! Perhaps she had a lover waiting her 
return with eager longing. Southey, remembering this ap- 
peal, put these words in the mouth of Joan of Arc in de- 
scribing her early life before her brutal judges, “ And oh! 
how sweet, to drive my flock at evening to the fold, and 
hasten to our little hut, and hear the voice of kindness bid 
me welcome home.” 

But there was one more step upward on the ladder of 
fame, and that the highest step which any mortal can take 
on earth. Two years later she was a prisoner in Rouen. 
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“ Sorrow it was and shame to tell 
The butchery that there befell.” 


Before her death she had only one request—that her 
native town be forever free from taxation. And for long 
years her request was held sacred, and after the name of 
the town, Domremy, was written, “neaut a cause de la pur- 
celle.” 

For over 400 years the flowers have bloomed and waved 
over her grave, yet her influence is a living thing to-day. 
Last month in Philadelphia’s grand park was erected a 
statue to her memory. She is seated on her white horse, 
holding aloft her banner which so often carried confusion 
to the English. 

In our own times we have a Florence Nightingale, who, 
in the heat of battle, cared for the wounded and dying, her 
hands moving no less steadily for the awfal sights of war. 
The whole country was hushed in silence when the news 
came that Florence Nightingale was dying. All the love 
and devotion of the English people was lavished on her. 

High above the crackling and hissing of flames around 
her body, Joan of Arc could hear the taunts, and jeers, and 
insults thrown at her by the English soldiers. The stake 
and the fagot were her reward. But the world is growing 
better and purer. It is better to-day than when Joan of 
Arc was living, “the fairest lily on the shield of France.” 
Better this year than last, better to-day than yesterday. 

It is a blessing to the world that Joan of Are lived, and 
the thought of her heroism and bravery has animated 
countless thousands of the French whom she loved. On 
the field of battle, they have shot a little straighter and 
fought a little longer, advanced more eagerly and retreated 
more sullenly because she has lived and died. In the 
“Golden Urn of History,” her name shall be written in 
lettera of living light—The Hero-martyr, Jean d’ Arc.— 
Charles Irvin Truby. 
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AT SUNSET. 


The purple beauties of the sunset’s glory 
Awaken a responsive chord in me— 

A repetition of the world-old story, 
And dreams of things that never came to be. 


Among the clouds again I seem to see 
The happy hours of that quaint olden time, 
Blent with the image, oh last love, of thee, 
As thou wert then when all the world ran rhyme. 
—Burton Egbert Stevenson. 


THE SONNET IN NATURE.—The sonnet in its generally 
accepted form is natural, yet unusual; in reading it one 
cannot forecast, it must be viewed as a whole; the different 
parts bear an essential relation to one another; one line is 
necessary to the rest to fulfill its law. Nature herself is like 
a sonnet, full of unexpected rhymes and figures; her smiles 
rhyme with her tears, yet all conform to her laws of com- 
position to make her perfect entirety. 

It is not strange that those poets whose close acquaint- 
ance with nature, whose love for her made every flower 
and shrub a beautiful living thing, every sunset a poem, 
should have chosen this form of verse to pay her tribute 
and added to her diadem of praise some of the choicest 
gems. About the sonnet there is nothing ornate, nothing 
plain; it is as well suited to the magnolia grandiflora as to 
the tiny blue-bell; to the humming-bird sipping its nectar 
on whirring busy wing, the smallest subject, as to the 
eagle soaring majestically on high, the monarch of the 
feathered tribe. 

Wordsworth has likened the sonnet many times to an 
instrument of music, as “ The organ upon which the mighty 
Milton played,” “The melody of this small lute gave ease 
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to Petrarch’s wound,” “A thousand times this pipe did 
Tasso sound.” 

No one has sounded it with more effect than Wordsworth, 
a man of the purest thought and keenest appreciation of 
nature; in his hands it has become a silver lyre, tinkling 
with the music of woodland streams, an olian harp stirred 
by the breezes that sigh among the pines; his “In the 
Woods” is resonant of the song of birds, the rustle of 
leaves, and the odor of cool, soft moss. 

That the imagination is a strong factor in all art is evident; 
one often sees a single touch of the artist’s hand that is 
stronger than his masterpiece; it appeals to one’s imagina- 
tion, suggests its own surroundings and renders real the 
whole. 

A little dashing sketch is more pleasing to me often than 
the finished picture ; it leaves a stronger, clearer impression, 
and seems to create a bond of sympathy between the artist 
and the critic, by leaving to one’s mind’s eye what the 
other sees there himself. The sonnet is like the sketch, the 
essence, the suggesting touch that means so much, behind 
which so much thought is hidden, yet expressed. 

That long stretch of hills is nothing but the broken line 
of a pencil, yet to the artist’s eye it seems covered with 
forest trees, and fades away into the blue with which he 
clothes the background. That depression there where two 
hills meet, suggest a trout stream nestling among its cool 
stones and overhanging ferns; those two convergent lines, 
the village church spire standing above the elms upon the 
common, represented here by the quick nervous shading of 
the artist’s pencil. There is nothing studied but the proper 
balance, nothing stiff or overwrought; it is perhaps the 
work of a moment, yet it is the reflection of the place and 
the impression of a lifetime. 

Thus it is with the sonnet in Nature; there is no chance 
for elaborate detail, it is the sketch; it is the wonderful 
single chord in music which contains the possibilities of so 
many changes of harmony and is complete in its brevity. 
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Longfellow’s “ Evening Star,” one of the most perfect of 
sonnets, and the only love song that he ever wrote, it is 
said, is grand in the quiet majesty of the night, his Mezzo 
Carmina, where he says, “ The soft compassion glows as in 
} the skies the tender stars their clouded lamps relume.” 
What ideas this line presents to us; it is so still, so calm 
in thought. His sonnet to Autumn gives to us the month 
as she is, in all her wanton beauty. The writing of the 
sonnet appears to have been a relaxation to many poets 
from the work of an epic or heroic poem, and to whom 
should they turn for inspiration sooner than to their mistress 
Nature, and write with the fervor and feeling of a lover ?— 
James Barnes. 

















EpIroriaL. 


EDITORIAL. 


A POPULAR LECTURE. 


N unsuccessful attempt was made by the Halls last year 
to extend the University lecture system. They pro- 
posed a joint meeting of the two societies, to be held during 
the second term, soon after Washington’s Birthday, and to 
be addressed by a prominent orator or lecturer on some 
interesting subject. The purpose was two-fold. We have 
always held that the University lectures were too restricted 
in character or too technical in application to be of any 
permanent profit to college students generally. It goes 
without saying that as formative influences in the college 
course these lectures are of vast importance. Their dignity 
and excellence are quite commensurate with the position 
they occupy. Their subjects, whether in the province of art,’ 
philosophy or science, are elevating, instructive and pleasing. 
But this very dignity and unapproachableness becomes a 
barrier which the ordinary student hardly dares surmount. 
To obviate this difficulty and by the same means to accom- 
plish the higher purposes of -instruction, the proposed 
scheme is competent. 

But let us differentiate the word popular. We take that 
word not in its common, every-day usage, but in the strict 
original meaning. The popular lecture must have two pre- 
requisites. It must be adapted to its audience and it must 
partake of the fundamental elements of oratory and rhetoric. 
And by adaptation we mean not a catering to the ordinary 
taste that seeks something witty or epigrammatic. Our 
conception of the popular lecture is different from this. 
The audience will be satisfied only when the intellectual 
theme is presented in a way that places speaker and hearers 
upon a plane of mental equality. 
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The second requirement to the popular lecture involves 
the ability of the speaker himself. We do not presume to 
enumerate the qualities which distinguish the successful 
public lecturer. Our present intention is to suggest the 
essentials that must characterize an address before a society 
audience. If the subject be one of political or social sig- 
nificance, its treatment should be original and comprehen- 
sive. Everything that savors of partisan or sectional affili- 
ation must be branded as extraneous and ill-adapted. If, 
on the other hand, the address take on a literary character, 
which is by far the most appropriate and adequate for our 
purpose, we may expect not only an illustration of exem- 
plary, cultured style and polished rhetoric, but alike of true 
eloquence. Public speakers answering these general qualifi- 
cations are by no means numerous, but we doubt not that 
many of these would be accessible to an invitation from 
Princeton’s literary societies. 

Bat there is another purpose underlying this proposition 
as accepted by the Halls. It has in view a meeting of the 
two societies where the pervading spirit shall be union, not 
contest. Very few joint assemblies have occurred where 
the latter has not been predominant. It is the unavoidable, 
of course. And yet, with opportunities at hand like the 
one we have been advocating above, it seems scarcely just 
or reasonable to conclude that the long standing course 
must be adhered to; that custom stamps any deviation as 
unnecessary and pregnant of no good results. We havea 
right to believe that what is advantageous in contest will 
a fortiori be more advantageous-when an harmonious pur- 
pose guides the united action. And the united action of 
the societies will not merely be influential in eradicating 
petty animosities ; it will introduce a new standard of liter- 
ary production, based not alone upon competition, which is 
effective in itself, but the rather upon a generous preference, 
which admits and takes pride in the excellence of another, 
even though it be to its own disparagement. 
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These, we conceive, are the purposes that will control the 
joint decision. We have stated them plainly. If the 
stimulating motive be other than these, we fear for the suc- 
cess of the scheme. Perhaps we have laid too great 
emphasis upon the latter consideration. The immediate 
instruction and pleasure derivable constitute the primary 
end. Obtaining this, you obtain a foundation upon which 
to rest the higher purpose. We are glad to observe the 
presence of both these inspiring considerations in the 
societies’ joint deliberation. If the plans are completed 
and carried out successfully, they will insure a pleasant and 
instructive entertainment to the Halls, while they redound 
with honor to the united efforts that consummated an addi- 
tion to our lecture system, so much needed. 


SENIOR SPEAEING. 


pee year has witnessed a decided advance in the Depart- 
ment of Oratory. Under the old Chapel Stage system 
the competitors for the Baird Prizes were scattered through 
six divisions, and had the inspiration of speaking to a group 
of tired judges and a score or,so of students. Prof. Ray- 
mond has attempted to give more dignity and interest to 
what ought to be one of the most important contests of the 
year, and the first trial of the new plan has proved a decided 
success. The contestants were grouped into two divisions, 
an interesting program was arranged, varied with music, 
and an entertainment afforded scarcely inferior to those on 
Commencement Stage. This year, owing to lack of adver- 
tising and stormy weather, the audiences were composed 
mainly of students, but there is little doubt that next year 
the friends of the college in town will not miss the oppor- 
tunity to hear the last efforts of the Senior orators. 

There are certain difficulties, however, in the way of the 
new plan which will have to be carefully considered if it is 
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to attain the highest success. The terms of the gift may 
admit from six to twelve men to contest for the First Baird. 
Of this number there are apt to be some whose only recom- 
mendation is writing, and who have never paid any atten- 
tion to oratory; the same thing is true of the prize for 
Oratory. There is no limit to the number of contestants 
for the Delivery Prize, and there is a possibility of the lists 
being overcrowded, so that, instead of two interesting nights 
of contest, there will be two long sessions which will weary 
audience and judges. The terms of the gift make it diffi- 
cult to avoid this result, but a careful consideration by the 
Department in charge will doubtless lead to the adoption of 
some plan of preliminary trial to weed out the program, 
and at the same time observe the spirit of the endowment. 
Doubtless all contestants would consent to waive their right 
to appear before the final judges and agree to some plan of 
nomination based on the merit of their work. 

The new plan will also simplify the question of judges. 
Heretofore it was impossible to get men from outside, and 
very hard to secure them in town. It would seem feasible, 
however, to secure suitable men from outside to come down 
here twice for the contests. If not, the college has confi- 
dence in the representative men of the Faculty, and a com- 
mittee chosen from among them will, in the future as in the 
past, give satisfaction to all interested. We congratulate 
the Department on the success of the new system. 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL. 


HE appearance of the Bric-d-brac has come to be one of 
the significant, much-looked-for events in the college 
year. As a prominent factor in the maintenance of student 
unity, as the eminent preserver of historical records, as an 
exponent of the social and literary phases in Princeton life, 
we ascribe to it the extensive popularity that it has ever 
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merited and secured; and the development of our annual 
has been so steady and so marked during the last decade 
that we involuntarily look, at first examination, for the new 
improvements and new features. 

The Bric-d-brac, like others of its kind, serves two import- 
ant uses. It combines into a single volume the many records 
of the previous year, which are preserved in no other way. 
At the same time it provides a permanent repository for 
the various organizations that are the recognized supple- 
ment to curriculum accompaniments. In the second place, 
the college annual offers a direct opportunity to the student 
body for the cultivation of the artistic. Hitherto it has been 
the solitary occupant in this prolific field, and has therefore 
been compelled to depend entirely upon the training derived 
from its own preparation for excellence and skill. We have 
a right to look for a higher artistic exhibition from it in 
subsequent years, since the Tiger has become its contempo- 
rary and coadjutor in this line of art. 

The present Bric-d-brac has made advances in both of 
these essentials. The management has followed the inno- 
vations introduced by last year’s committee. No novelty 
appears, unless it be the two photograph engravings of Dr. 
McCosh and Prof. Wilson. Former annuals have con- 
tained but one. The committee have showed judgment 
that will be appreciated by alumni and students in choosing 
these subjects for frontispieces. The presentation cuts are 
admirable, following, in the main, the style suggested by 
last year’s board. We are glad to see so many sectional 
clubs represented. In this branch the most distinct 
advance is evident. The usual number of organizations 
appears, augmented if anything. 

There has been no material improvement in the drawings 
over last year. They are, perhaps, a little plainer, due to 
the compositions used in the electroplating and printing. 
The subjects, in most of them, are well conceived and well 
wrought out. There are none that show pre-eminent 
superiority. The design of the cover is similar to that 
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much in vogue now among current publications, the dis- 
tinctive feature, however, being the tiger’s head on an 
orange background. We congratulate ninety-two’s com- 
mittee on the successful completion of their labors. The 
university is well satisfied with their production. 


DIFFERENTIATION IN COLLEGE LIFE. 


_— succeeding year demonstrates more conclusively 
the strong propensities of college education toward the 
specific. College curricula of not many years since pre- 
scribed definite studies and hours for the entire course, 
which required rigid adherence. The student was not 
thought to have attained the liberties and responsibilities of 
manhood until he received his diploma ; and, bound by this 
traditional and almost inflexible law, was therefore expected 
to be directed by a higher will, namely, the faculty’s pre- 
science and experience, from which there was no appeal. 
The movement toward university specialization, that has 
characterized later development, has stood itself with coun- 
teractive force against this restricted notion of student 
capacity. It has entered the field of study, and liberating 
the student from the hampering choices of others, has made 
him to a large degree accountable for the trend of his edu- 
cation. And in this emancipation it has recognized the 


' incipient manhood of the lad of ‘eighteen or twenty years, 


which naught but self-dependence can foster. Yet, the 
leading-strings of the instructor’s authority have not been 
severed. Their guidance may not be prescriptive, it is at 
least directive, for the student has imposed upon himself 
the co-active power that resided formerly with his teachers. 

The advance to specialized and definite study has broken 
down the old impassable barrier between the regular and 
special student. It marks an epoch; for it means the 
gradual undermining of a conservatism that has repelled 
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the attempts of “‘ two-years” men for education in special 
departments, that has stigmatized all such candidates as un- 
worthy a college training, merely because they are unable 
to devote their time to the entire course, and that has im- 
peded by years the transition of the American college from 
environments of a fitting-school into the broad inclusive 
conception of a true university. We welcome heartily the 
change. It needs our helpful approbation. We see its 
penetrating influence distinct in many schemes. If uni- 
versity extension contains any pregnant significance, it must 
show its value in relation to this very transformation. Uni- 
versity extension cannot regard and foster ancient traditions 
or accepted laws that hedge in the student’s opportunities 
or infringe upon his legal and moral prerogatives, as a 
scholar. 

But what has been so manifest in the educational part of 
college training has been demonstrated with transcendent 
conclusiveness in its social relations. The student of to-day 
is a conglomeration. His time is not occupied solely in 
intellectual pursuits. He makes them his primary end, to 
be sure—that is, the larger number of college men does. 
But the respite from curriculum requirements is spent in 
widely different ways. One man has musical proclivities 
and is fortunate enough to secure a coveted place on one or 
more of the university musical organizations. He employs 
a few hours during the week for practice, trenching, per- 
haps, upon the time allotted to college duties. Who shall — 
say that his is not time well spent? Another student pos- 
sesses an aptitude for athletic exercise and attains renown 
upon the field or diamond. He may have sacrificed his 
position in the class, but has, by his faithful, persevering 
labors laid fresh laurels at the feet of his Alma Mater. Shall 
we justify his class-room indifference? Most certainly, 
because he has been training his mental powers by hours of 
endurance and by the invention of skillful stratagems that 
might do honor to a Hannibal. Or the undergraduate’s 
mind has taken a finer trend and he sees before him visions 
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of conquests in oratory and literary productions. His devo- 
tion is laudable. No mean ambition stirs his soul. He is 
illustrating a third division, into which college life has dif- 
ferentiated itself. And so we might complete the catalogue 
that combines in distinct portions the social inclinations, 
the journalistic attempts, the class recogaitions, and by the 
side of them all, as their guarantee to perfect usefulness, 
the religious spirit which marks the successful college man. 
College life is not monotonous or exclusive. It takes its 
absorbing individuality from this one feature. 

This differentiation has called into active application a 
characteristic of the nineteenth century that seems to be 
everywhere prevalent. Organization has become the key- 
note. There must be an acknowledged head and assistants. 
The foot-ball team has its captain and the association its 
president. The Glee Club follows a competent leader, 
while its financial matters demand a separate management. 
In this manner no conflict of prerogatives can arise. 

This differentiation has thus produced two wholesome 
effects upon the student character. We spoke above of the 
independence and self-reliance that the college man gains 
by a little experience with college customs and methods. 
The same qualities are evoked and strengthened when he 
becomes the leading officer in a college organization. 
Some one has said that there are enough organizations of 
various sorts and sizes in a college, to invest every student 
with an office. Such indeed would happen, were every 
one mutually exclusive. Of course, mere office-holding 
cannot implant responsibility and dignity. But there is a 
certain elevating influence, concomitant with the position, 
which excites a student’s sense of superiority and compels 
him to think and act so that others may follow. And this 
power of leading brings into play all his secret magnetism. 
What he suggests must not only be worthy of imitation and 
completion, but must receive from him an initiative that 
shall augur and insure success. It requires not simple in- 
5 
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ventive genius, but a hold over men. He must defy opposi- 
tion. Yet the very occasion for self-dependence warrants 
consultation with others, as every college man can testify. 

The highest characteristic, however, that undergraduate 
days stimulate is one of obedience. We might imagine 
that the voice of the French general was uttering again its 
authoritative epigram, prae principio servitium. It is submis- 
sion not of the ordinary to the extraordinary, nor of sub- 
ordinate to superior, but of the liege to his men. The 
principle is equality, the spirit is faithfulness. The ties 
that bind the students to each other make easy a submis- 
sion, which is nothing more than the merging of individual 
wills into the collective determination, represented by an 
acknowledged leader. Once more college life has been 
differentiated, this time to make it more intense and unified. 
Let later years yield what fruitage they may, let our hopes 
meet abundant fulfilment or bitter disappointment, the mem- 
ories of past scenes and deeds shall associate themselves 
ever with the comrades that did us honor or claimed our 
loyal support. If we do anything to call forth remem- 
brance, we shall have not ourselves alone to praise, but a 
determining impulse in college life which emphasizes devo- 
tion to a single purpose, but finds a place for kindred ambi- 
tions in other spheres. The student moulds his com- 
panion’s character, but is moulded himself with alike exact- 


ness. 


THE NEW CARMINA. 


HE musical literature of Princeton has received a valu- 
able addition in the new “Carmina Princetonia” of 
December last. It is a worthy successor of previous edi- 
tions. We have felt for a year or more that the university 
song-book should include the numerous airs which have 
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become so popular on the campus. The editors of the 
present volume have aimed primarily at this. Their work, 
however, has gone farther. The old unused songs that 
delighted former generations of students have either been 
discarded or converted into practically new pieces. A 
number of distinctively Princeton songs find print now for 
the first time. Generally these are well worth preservation. 
The two hymns to “Old Nassau Hall” are characteristic 
and pleasing in sentiment; we doubt if the airs are “catchy” 
enough to attain much popularity. A criticism that has 
often been expressed since the Carmina’s appearance ques- 
tions why the committee should have neglected to insert 
the familiar music to “The Orange and the Black,” which 
we have all learned to love. The present arrangement is 
far from satisfactory. 

The third distinction evident in this Carmina is the pres- 
ence of well-known ballads and topical songs. It is impos- 
sible to make a university song-book an exclusive collection 
of local or characteristic songs, which bear no interest to 
the general public, save as they are rendered by the uni- 
versity men. Our Carmina has been gradually receding 
from this notion, and this year has become more liberal 
than ever, if so we may speak. The pieces presented are, 
as a usual thing, of high musical order, though, we unwill- 
ingly admit, there are a few exceptions. They should 
inspire a new impulse into campus choruses and “Old 
North ” solos. 

The committee deserves highest praise for their efforts to 
rid the book of its cumbersome antiquities, and at the same 
time to preserve the distinctive, indigenous songs, to intro- 
duce the pieces of recent composition by Princeton alumni 
and undergraduates, and to complete the whole by the 
popular airs of college life, which are sung by every college 
student. A revised song-book ought to be a new stimulus 
to the cultivation of Euterpe’s favors. College life without 
music is hardly conceivable, but with the inspiration and 
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abundant materials which are our heritage, becomes a most 
joyous existence, that sends its fragrant memories through 
an entire career. 

And if we may be allowed in this connection, we should 
like to anticipate, by a few months, the usual admonitioa 
and exhortation of our contemporary regarding Senior sing- 
ing. There was a lamentable absence last spring of the 
customary evening celebration by the Senior Class, owing, 
perhaps, to the occasional inclemency of the weather, but 
more, we are bound to confess, to a seeming disinclination 
on the part of last year’s class to continue this revered tra- 
dition. It is hardly necessary for the Liv. to express its 
devotion to the custom or to utter a word of exhortation 
regarding it. We are assured that the advent of the new 
Carmina will be only another inducement for the mainte- 
nance of this characteristic feature. 


THE COMMERCIAL SPIRIT. 


HIS is an age when we hear a great deal about the dig- 
nity of labor and the civilizing influences of commerce. 
Labor is spelled with a capital L, and material enterprise is 
the panacea for all social and political ills. Is Turkey sink- 
ing into a hopeless decrepitude? Build a railroad from the 
Bosphorus to the Euphrates, and let the blood of western 
civilization flow into the shrunken veins of the “ sick man.” 
is China to be rescued from heathenism and ancient tradi- 
tion? Then nothing like a line of steamers on the Yang-tse- 
kiang. There is a great deal of truth in these proposi- 
tions, and there was a time when they had to be emphasized. 
But now, happily, the dignity of Labor and the beneficent 
influences of commerce are fully recognized. We live ina 
commercial age and it becomes us to guard against an ex- 
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treme. The commercial spirit is abroad. The chief end of 
man is to buy and sell and get gain. The dominant instinct 
is to balance the ledger, and work for a large credit to cash. 
This is so in Wall street, and it is so outside of Wall street. 
The influence is marked within academic walls. The ques- 
tion is: How has this commercial spirit affected the ideals 
and character of the college man? A candid answer will 
not be very gratifying. There is a good, old-fashioned 
word which was once used a great deal and meant nearly 
everything to the man who used it. It summed up his 
philosophy of life, and stood for all that was sacred in him- 
self and in his relations to others. The word is “ honor.” 
It is not heard as much now, and the unfortunate thing is, 
the idea it stands for does not seem to be as highly valued. 
“The honor of a gentleman” is a good old phrase. It was 
applied to a great deal that was fantastic and absurd, and 
yet even when Don Quixote is charging his wind-mills, we 
cannot help feeling that after all the crazy old knight had 
the right sort of a heart under his rusty corselet. 

Before the advent of the commercial age a gentleman 
valued himself for what he was, and the ideal of courtesy 
and manly integrity was high. “Every free and gentie 
spirit,” said Milton, “ without that oath, ought to be born a 
knight.” This is still true, and yet not as true as it ought 
to be. There are many men whose conception of a gentle- 
man, as far as we can get at it, is rather ridiculous when 
put beside such a sentence from Milton, and it must be 
acknowledged that some of them get inside of college walls. 
We may justly charge the prevailing commercial spirit with 
the change. Its dictum is, look out for returns and do noth- 
ing which will not pay. It does not so much attack a man’s 
self-respect as lead him to forget it by absorption in other 
concerns. Two things which occasionally occur in college 
indicate the presence of men who would do well to mend 
their ideals. One is the indulgence in senseless and dis- 
courteous pranks and defacement of the ornaments of our 
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campus; the other is dishonesty in examinations. We 
rather think Milton’s “ free and gentle spirit” would have 
little sympathy with such actions. It may be a dream, and 
yet would it not be possible to develop so high a standard 
and so strong a devotion to it that a Princeton man would 
everywhere be synonymous with honor, manhood and self- 
respect ? 
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GOSSIP. 


“ It likes me well, Biondello, hie you home.” — Taming of the Shrew. 


“A very reverend body; ay, such a one as a man may not speak of without he say, ‘Sir- 
reverence.” ’—Comedy of Errors. 


- ELLO, old man, going away to-day?” “Well, Merry Christmas. 

Good luck to you.” And the fellow who has to stay over until 
Tuesday to save cuts, shakes hands with his more prudent chum and 
strolls back over the campus to find a few companions in misery. If he 
finds them, then a box of “Three Kings” for the pipes and a hand of 
whist+-with many a good story thrown in—until midnight. But I 
prefer to follow the other fellow. He walks down to the campus gate 
with a brisk “I-am-going-home” air about him. His umbrella is 
neatly rolled and the capes of his ulster flap over his shoulders with the 
modest excitement which a well-conditioned student coat must feel at 
the prospect of being embraced by a beaming matron and an indefinite 
number of laughing sisters. It is worth while staying at college from 
September until December just for the pleasure of going home. The 
train never gets in at a reasonable hour. It is always late at night or 
barbarously early in the morning. “ Rover” rushes out, leaps frantically 
into one’s face and wags his whole body in a desperate attempt to show 
how glad he is to see his old master. Mother is at the door for the first 
kiss; Mabel is almost a young lady; Johnny has grown wonderfully. 
Dinah comes in with a luminous smile on her sable features and a “ Reel 
glad ’t see ye, Mas’r Tom, deed I is.” Ah, there is nothing like coming 
home, after all! Then Christmas eve, with its home circle around the 
warm hearth-stone in the library, its ingeniously concealed secrets, its 
mysterious bundles delivered by the blundering expressman and 
quickly rushed up stairs to a safe hiding-place,—its pervading atmos- 
phere of genial comfort and quiet expectation ! 

The next morning Mabel and Johnny are up long before daylight to 
explore the recesses of their stockings (the largest to be found in the 
house) and open the inviting packages on the dining-room table. The 
dignified collegian has outgrown such unseemly haste. He rests peace- 
fully, far removed from the tyranny of chapel bells, until the summons 
to breakfast strikes a responsive chord. Then he comes down in slippers 
and morning jacket to be welcomed by a tumultuous shout of “ Christmas 
gift, Tom!” 

I wonder how many different kinds of Christmas days we would see if 
we could follow all the Princeton men to their various homes. There is 
the fellow whose coat is sometimes a little shabby, but who has the 
reputation of being a bright, hard-working student. He is the pride 
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and hope of some struggling family. He will come back after New 
Years with his preliminary Junior Oration neatly copied out on foolscap 
by his admiring sister. His mother has been pinching all winter to save 
a little for the Christmas cheer “ when Willie comes home.” His father 
has been putting in some extra time at the shop to make enough ahead 
for a big turkey and a few modest gifts. The hard-working man has 
some reports in his pocket from the Registrar’s Office of the College of 
New Jersey, and he occasionally pulls them out and looks with pride at 
the goodly array of first and second groups. Christmas isn’t very impos- 
ing in that home. Mother has been making some good, warm things, 
and that sister’s needle has been busy on an orange and black banner 
to be waved at the Yale games in the spring. Still the lights burn 
brightly in the little frame house, and Will finds just as much love and 
happiness in the warm cap his father gives him as his classmate Gold- 
bags ever discovers in the annual check signed in a big, busy hgnd by 
“the Governor.” ° 

The New Year! By this time we have all come back and are medita- 
ting sadly on the approaching mid-year exams. Our Christmas gifts are 
scattered about the room and our good resolutions—well, likely as not 
they are scattered, too. Those exams. still haunt us,and we murmur 
with new-born wisdom, “Blessed is the man that polleth during the 
term.” The Gossip has a singular antipathy for examinations, so sup- 
pose we say nothing more about them. 

In beginning your letters be very careful to write at the top of the 
page “1890.” If the letter is going home draw a heavy 1 through the 
0 and proceed. If it is going somewhere else, make an appropriate quo- 
tation from some French or Latin author, take up another sheet and 
write with a bold, confident hand, “1891.” That date means a great 
deal to some of us. We remember the first time we met back of the 
Observatory—nearly four years ago now—under the leadership of “Old 
Man Halstead” and his efficient colleagues, and joined in that first 
rambling cheer for ’91, with the’Rah’s and the Tigers chasing each other 
like a flock of sheep jumping over a fence. It is an old story, of course, 
the story of four years in college, but it never loses its freshness for the 
men who are telling it. We are “grave and reverend Seniors ” now— 
we have lost our freshness, if our story hasn’t—and are standing on the 
threshold of another life. That “grave and reverend” is something 
more than a phrase. It does sober a man to face the end of his course. 
He has grown used to being a college man, and looks with a quiet smile 
on the underclassmen demonstrations in which he joined a few short 
years ago with tremendous enthusiasm. 

“ How about ‘horse’ Senior classes,” you ask? Well, of course, there 
always have been, and always will be a class now and then which 
develops its real genius for horse-play just as it is leaving college. Far 
be it from the Gossip to deny that the Grave and Reverend Class of ’91 
is without its horse-players. We have them, and they are jolly, good 
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fellows, every one of them. But, believe me, Senior “horse” is differ- 
ent. Itis not the gay and untamed frolic of the festive Sophomore. Itis 
the brave air and cheerful whistle of the boy who has run away to go 
swimming and is just coming home. It is the last jolly outbreak of the 
college boy who feels he must soon leave the glad freedom of the campus 
and settle down to pull steadily in the traces on the dusty road of life. 
We believe in Senior horse-play. What’s the use of moping over the 
inevitable? “Carpe diem” says Horace, and Will Shakespeare answers 
(rare old horse-players both of them)— 
“ Hang sorrow! Care will kill a cat, 
And therefore let’s be merry.” 

This is the parting injunction of the Gossip to all his friends— Seniors 
and everybody else: Be merry! The Merriest New Year in the world 
to every one of you! 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


“ Hark, the cock crows, and yon bright star 
Tells us, the day himself’s not far, 
And see where, breaking from the night, 
He gilds the western hills with light ; 
With him old Janus doth appear, 
Peeping into the future year, 
With such a look as seems to say, 
The prospect is not good that way ; 
Thus do we rise ill sights to see, 
And ’gainst ourselves to prophesy ; 
When the prophetic fear of things 
A more tormenting mischief brings, 
More full of soul tormenting gall 
Than di: est mischiefs can befall ; 
But stay! but stay! Methinks my sight, 
Better informed by clearer light, 
Discerns sereneness in that brow, 
That a!l contracted seemed but row. 
His reversed face may shew distaste, 
And frown upon the ills are past ; 
But that which this way looks is clear, 
And smiles upon the new-born year.’” 


“* The King of Light, father of aged Time, 
Hath brought about that day which is the prime, 
To the slow-gliding months, when every eye 
Wears symptoms of a sober jollity.” 


“ Of all sounds of all bells, most solemn and touc!ing is the peal which rings out the old year. 
I never hear it without a gathering up of my mind to a concentration of all the images that have 
been diffused over the past twelvemonth ; all I have done or suffered, performed or neglected, in 
that regretted time. I begin to know its w rth,as when a person dies. It takes a personal 
colour; nor was it a poetical flight in a c ntemp rary, when he exclaimed, ‘I saw the skirts of 


the departing year.’”’ 


ERE at last! Welcome, O noble New Year, O long-expected ’91! 

Ever'‘since the callow Freshman days when we were wont to scrawl 
the magic numeral in all sorts of sacred places we have been looking 
forward to the coming of this, the greatest year of the century. It has 
come at last, and we are scarcely ready for it. We are glad to see the 
New Year, but he is such a lively young fellow, so full of hurry, that he 
threatens to disturb our confirmed loafing habits. Only five months 
left in which to cover miles of back-work and to accomplish various other 
little things incident to getting a sheepskin, and then to pack up our 
belongings, the voluminous accumulations of four years, and say good- 
bye to Old Nassau. And then? Well, beyond that farewell day in June 
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the future is very hazy to many of us. What does the world care for 
this new flock of Bachelors of Arts? No room for them. The profes- 
sions are crowded, and Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Barnum assure us that we 
are totally unfitted for business. The outlook is discouraging, but we 
are as hopeful as young fellows usually are. The world found room for 
the classes that have gone before, the world will answer to the knock of 
the Class of ’91. 

The reader sees that, very naturally, the first thoughts suggested by 
the New Year are thoughts of self. The Table begs the reader's pardon 
for giving those thoughts expression, and will try to talk of something 
else. New Year’s Day sets mcre people thinking seriously than any 
other day in the year. Serious thought never hurts anybody. Many a 
man and many a woman have been dashing carelessly along the high- 
road of easy and profitless living when the First of January unexpectedly 
appeared and brought them to a sudden stop. “Stop and think” is the 
word that New Year’s Day brings to all of us. With many people the 
results of this serious thinking take one of two directions—resolutions 
and diaries. Often they are united and the new diary has an elaborate 
set of good resolutions as a sort of preamble. Such diaries are usually 
as short-lived as the prefacing resolutions. The Table would like to cat- 
alogue and discuss the various purposes that are formed on New Year’s 
Day—“ This year I will be a better man, I will work harder, I will not 
drink, smoke, nor gamble, etc.”—but alas! for Human Nature, the new 
leaf is scarcely turned over before the remorseless tyrant, Habit, turns 
it back again and leaves to view nothing but the old soiled page of other 
years. New Year resolutions are too ephemeral for careful examination. 
We pass them with a smile and a sigh. 

Although many people who start diaries never get out of the month 
of January, there are yet many diaries that are kept more or less faith- 
fully throughout the year and the years. Diaries may be classified as 
Diaries of Personal Experience and Contemporary Events, Diaries of 
Personal Feelings, and Diaries of Meteorological Phenomena. When 
the writer lives in stirring times and possesses insight and judgment, the 
diary of the first class becomes valuable to those who live in later days, 
Such journals as the famous diaries of John Evelyn and Samuel Pepys: 
mirror contemporary society with great accuracy.. One whose life is 
more humdrum will leave something interesting to his family and 
descendants at least. The Diary of Personal Feelings is essentially the 
young lady’s diary. It is the record of cherished vanities, of noble 
aspirations, of wild hopes, of supposed conquests, of numerous affaires 
de ceur. Its pages receive the confidences of many a burdened heart. 
It gives opportunity to the pen of many a genius whom a harsh world 
declines to recognize. The diaries of this class would be comparatively 
harmless if they were religiously burned at the end of each twelve” 
month ; but alas! they too often survive to bring ridicule and misery to 
their incautious writers. The much-read “Journal of Marie Bashkirt- 
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seff” is an excellent but a trifle exaggerated representative of this type 
of diaries. The Diary of Meteorological Phenomena is kept by middle- 
aged and extremely methodical persons, who jot down day by day the 
state of the weather, the temperature (Fahrenheit), and by way of sauce, 
a health bulletin. Very few college men keep diaries. The methodical 
man in college usually keeps a scrap-book. The other day I saw a diary 
kept by a’79 man. He had left it in his room when he sold out before 
graduation, and it had come down to the present holder with the roums 
In reading it I felt as if I were peeping into the Princeton of a dozen 
years ago. Things have changed in those few years One of his regular 
entries was his rowing with the crew. His weight and measurements 
when in training are given. The thought of the crew calls up a picture 
of the deserted boat-house down there by the canal. This man of 
method kept an account of his daily expenditures, and some of them 
are quite interesting. Among the expenses of a day in New York “Cab- 
hire for two” is pleasantly suggestive. 

91 being an exceptional year, the Table hopes that all resolutions 
made to-day will be kept, and that the year itself may prove for one and 
all the happiest of the century. 


It is an etching entitled “ Waiting” that meets our eye as we open the 
Magazine of Art in its January issue. It is taken from the painting by 
Sir James D. Linton. The face of the subject wears 4 pensive, sympa- 
thetic expression, a little bit dreamy, but not the “far away” concep- 
tion that is frequently portrayed in these studies. The title, perhaps, 
gives the marked element of patient, yet eager waiting of controlled 
expectancy. We turn now toa resumé of Ferdnand Khnopff’s life and 
productions. His masterpieces are copied here: “ The Temptation of St. 
Anthony,” “The Meeting of Animalism and an Angel,” a “Study for 
the ‘Sphinx.’” From a poem by Le Roy, he takes his subject in 
“ Weeping for Other Days.” “The Walls of Stamboul,” in six different 
scenes, is a production of Tristam Ellis. The old Byzantine towers and 
ponderous gates are pieces of classic art. “ Lingering Light,’ a painting 
by W. Gilbert Foster, is well worthy our admiration. Although com- 
paratively unknown as an artist, he has already established his claim to 
recognition as a man of truly artistic taste. In the English School of 
Miniature Art there are portraits of celebrated worthies, among whom 
are Thomas Hobbes, Cromwell and the Duke of Albemarle. They are 
accompanied by valuable monographs on the paintings and the artists. 

According to its promise, the January number of Scribner’s contains a 
contribution from the pen of Henry M. Stanley, in which he describes 
the pigmies of the great African forest. He pictures the life and sur- 
roundings of these dwarfed peoples, noting their peculiar habits and 
teliing of his own experience with them. The degradation of the pigmy 
tribes is very manifest, he admits; and ygt he maintains that the “ very 
lowest of African humanity is as capable of improvement as the children 
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* of Europeans.” We are, of course, rather inclined by early education 
and prejudice to doubt such assertions, but the word of Mr. Stanley can- 
not but dissipate such a doubt, or at least lead us to a more favorable 
and kindly consideration of this heathen people. Sir Edwin Arnold 
continues his survey of the Japanete nation in the “Japonica,” this 
time giving us a glimpse of domestic customs. In connection with the 
following story, “A Truce,” there are incidentally brought to public view 
for the first time, two verses by Arthur Sherbourne Hardy. They are 
admirably adapted to the sentiment of the story. “The Rothenburg 
Festival Play” is profusely illustrated ; the most attractive illustration 
is the portrait of the Burgomaster’s niece. Frank Stockton begins a 
serial, “ The Water-Devil.” We always expect something more than 
the ordinary from this versatile author, and have reason to believe that 
he will fulfill our expectations in his marine tale now beginning. In the 
editorial comments, the artist’s position with regard to criticism is de- 
fined. The writer thinks that artists are inevitably handicapped by 
natural disposition, and since they are usually interested in and concen- 
trated upon life and nature, are to that extent incapacitated for handling 
art with unprejudiced feeling. 

The January number of the Cosmopolitan contains the first of two 
parts of the new novel by Mrs. Van Renssalaer Cruger, whose “ Diplo- 
mat’s Diary” and “A Successful Man,” the latter first published in the 
Cosmopolitan, excited so much comment both in this country and in 
Europe. She is undoubtedly the most interesting personality who has 
appeared in the literary field since the entrée of Amélie Rives; but un- 
like Miss Rives, who was brought up amidst the country surroundings 
of a Virginia home, and who was a girl in her teens when she began to 
write, Mrs. Cruger has been for years a leader of New York society, and 
has spent a couple of winters at some of the most famous courts of 
Europe, and while yet a very young woman has enjoyed the richest ex- 
periences of life. 

We regret that the January numbers of Lippincott’s Magazine, Century, 
Outing, and Atlantic have not arrived in time to be noticed in this issue, 
which goes to press before the holidays. 


We havesaid before that we measured the excellence of our exchanges 
by their readability. The college magazines are certainly becoming 
more readable. The heavy essay is now to be found only in the strug- 
gling representatives of fresh-water colleges. Stories are becoming more 
numerous and more interesting, the verse is brighter and shorter, and 
the editorial departments are often written in an attractive conversa- 
tional style. We were just about to say, in the cant that comes so easily 
to our pens, that this is the Renaissance of college literature, but we 
recollected just in time that college magazines were probably never be- 
fore even approximately entertgining. 

One of the pioneers of the new-style magazine comes to us from 
Washington and Lee University—The Southern Collegian. The strong 
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points of this magazine are its stories and the verses of one poet. This 
poet, whose pen-name is Kay Wi, is asked to do entirely too much work, 
but he contributes many a dainty thing. We venture a guess that Kay 
Wi is in reality the Editor-in-Chief, whose home-State is Kentucky. We 
had scarcely finished our talk on diaries, when we picked up this maga- 
zine, in which the opening story, “ A Circumstantial Error,” is made up 
of extracts from three diaries. One of these diaries—all “ Diaries of 
Personal Feelings '—is lost in a railroad wreck and found by the story- 
teller, who institutes an investigation that reveals a romance. The diary- 
form for a story is extra-hazardous but is used ingeniously in this one. 
This story is a novelty in being a serial. We doubt the wisdom of the 
experiment. Of the other stories “Castle Von Widner” is a failure, but 
“The County Sheriff” is vigorous and interesting. When we saw the 
title of one article—“ A Son of the South ”’—we expected to find a pane- 
gyric of Jefferson Davis or Robert E. Lee, but imagine our surprise to 
find that this particular hero was no other than Captain Semmes of the 
“ Alabama.” We may be unduly prejudiced, but it seems to us that the 
South must be running short of heroes to remember with honor if she 
listens to a plea for a monument for such aman. The Southern Collegian 
would be more admirable if more care were exercised in the arrange- 
ment of its material. The present jumble of good, bad and indifferent 
is its greatest defect. 
We will share with you the pleasure of reading the best of December’s 
verse : 
OPPORTUNITY. 
A king and a peasant, as legends say, 
Reaped the grain in a broad wheat field, 
Through the moraing and noon till the clos: of day, 
And the king’s was the greater yiel 1; 
But the peasant found in the evening tide 
A rare and a precious stone, 
And the king toiled on ‘mid the golden grain, 
But the peasant went up to a throne. 
For the jewel was called opportunity ; 
And find it perhaps you may, 
And perhaps, like the king, you may toil and sigh, 
Though you seek it forever and aye ; 
You may be a peasant and gain a crown, 
Or perchance you may die unknown, 
For there’s many a king who gathers the grain, 
While a peasant is filling his throne. —The Southern Collegian. 


A DERBYSHIRE STORY. 


The sexton is bent and feeble and old, 
And below on the stones the snow lies cold, 
But into the cloisters and through the close 
And up the belfry stairs he goes. 
** Glory to God,” he rings. The light 
From the stars shine down—@tis the Christmas night, 
And the villagers, sitting their fires about, 
Bless him who rings, as the chimes peal out, 
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In the bright mo n of the Christmas day 
The sexton dead ia the belfry lay. 
They found in his hands the bell rope fast, 
But the sexton's ringing was over at last 
And the vicar stood by, with down-bowed head, 
The angels heard the bells,”” he said. 
— Vale Lit. 


TO THE NIKE OF PAIONIOS. 


I wonder did he dream of battle spears 

A-hurtle on Greek hill-sides in the sun ; 

Or of such moment when, the wild race won, 
Some hyacinthine boy stands panting, hears 

Like surf beat on the sands, the shouts and cheers ; 
Or of such ecstacy the poet knows 

When dazed and dumb he feeleth round his brows 
The dusk-leaved ivy Dionysos wears ; 


Or haply did he look beyond the dawn 
That paled above the purple eastern sea, 
Beyond the things that seem to things that be, 
And listen to the lips that trumpet on 
From star-depth unto star-depth “ Victory | ”’"— 
Paionios—what time he tashioned thee ? 
—Harvard Monthly 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 


‘All for the Best.”” Ic is a lie 
To say that it were best to part. 
Oh, Love! how often you and I 
Have sworn together, heart to heart, 
That it were better far to die, 
Than live and love, and live apart ; 
“* For what were Life if thou wert not ! 
And what were Death if thou were there 
To share with me my heavenly lot, 
Or sweeten all my sad despair! ’’ 
*T was thus I cried in the days gone by, 
And a passionate kiss was thy fond reply. 


All that is past. And now you say 
You never loved me as you thought ; 
That all these years we’ve been astray— 
You cannot love me as you ought, 
And it is best to know the truth 
Before we've stepped beyond recall, 
And wrecked too soon our budding youth, 
Our Life, our Love, our All in All. 
And wearily I acquiesced — 
That, after all, perhaps ‘twas best. 


Thou coward heart! thus to receive 
A solace for thy broken rest 
In empty words ; thus to relieve 
The ache within thy throbbing breast ! 
Words are not Truth ; they cannot heal 
The torturéd quiverings of a heart 
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That in the throes of Death will feel 
The life blood give one last fond start, 

If mention be but made of thee— 

And then throb through Eternity. 


Tt can’t be best that we should part ; 
God knows it can’t be best that I 
Should bear within my breast this heart 
That thrills with life, yet longs to die. 
It can’t be best that I go mad 
At thought of one that used to be 
My Life, my Love, my Ecstacy. 
It can’t be best—and yet I'll try 
To whisper, Love, for thy dear sake, 
Though brain doth reel and heart doth break, 
“All for the Best ;”” and God on high 
Already doth record the lie. 
— The Varsity (Univ. of Toronto). 
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AMERICAN SONNETS. Sexecrep anv Epirep sy T. W. Hiaarnson 
anp E. H. Bicetow. (Boston anp New York: Hovaarton, Mirr.in 
AND CoMPANY.) 

During the last few years particularly, there has been a revival of the 
sonnet. The magazines have contained an increasing number, and the 
two volumes devoted to them which the current month brings from the 
Riverside Press, indicate a growing appreciation of this verse form. The 
tendency has been away from looser models and towards a strict adher- 
ence to the Petrarchan form. The more recent sonnets show more regu- 
larity of structure, and, on the whole, more strength of expression, and 
perhaps more originality of thought. The compilers of this tasteful little 
volume, while presenting the best work of American sonneteers, have 
endeavored to give us a broadly representative collection. Some, such 
as that by Daniel Webster, are interesting chiefly on account of the 
names below them. One is somewhat surprised to find one hundred 
and fifty odd names in the table of contents. The book is gratifying as 
showing the very rapid recent development of the sonnet in America, 
When a collection of American sonnets appeared in 1867, the editor 
lamented the poverty of good material to choose from. The editors of 
the present volume seem to have been more troubled by the wealth of 
materials from which to make their choice. They are to be congratu- 
lated on their judicious selections, giving us at once a collection of his- 
torical interest, and a volume of delightful poetry. We are glad to see 
the work of our own Boker, a Princeton manand Ex-Lir. Editor, in an 
honored place. 


REPRESENTATIVE SONNETS BY AMERICAN POETS. Wirn an 
Essay ON THE Sonnet, 1ts Nature AND HIsToRY, INCLUDING MANY 
Noras_e SonneErS OF OTHER LiteRatTuRES. ALSO BioGRaPHIcAL Norss, 
INDEXES, ETC., BY CHARLES H. CranpaLt. (Boston anp New York: 
Hoveurton, Mirr.in AND CoMPANY.) 


Mr. Crandall has also given us an admirable representative collection 
of American sonnets. A considerable number of the sonnets have been 
revised since their first appearance especially for this book; titles have 
been supplied where they were lacking. Not a few of the sonnets are 
printed now for the first time. A good many sonnets of biographical or 
personal interest, by or about famous people, are included. The enjoy- 
ment of the reading is increased by the systematic indenting of lines, 
which enables one to see at a glance whether the form is Petrarchan, 
Shakspearean or irregular. The feature of peculiar interest is the essay 
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on the Sonnet by the editor. Mr. Crandall writes as a lover of the verse 
form, his own skill in which is exemplified by two exquisite examples in 
the second part of the volume. He gives us an appreciative and schol- 
arly account of the sonnet itself, its structure, origin, and the various 
forms it has assumed in a life of six hundred years. This pleasing cloth 
of gold is set throughout with gems of “fourteen facets” from the world’s 
master sonneteers. The essay is a delightfal stroll through the fairyland 
of poetry. In this volume also George H. Boker is well represented and 
the author quotes from him as follows: “It is a satisfaction to me to 
notice that the literary men of this country are at length doing at least 
partial justice to that wonderful little poem, the sonnet. Wonderful it 
certainly is in its best specimens, and it fills a place in poetry which can 
be occupied by no other poem, whether in form or spirit.” 


DR. Lz BARON AND HIS DAUGHTERS, A STORY OF THE OLD 
COLONY. By Jane G. Austin. $1.25. (Boston anp New York: 
Hovenuton, Mirruin aNnpD ComMPaANy.) 

Those who have enjoyed the preceding sketches of Old Colony Life by 
Miss Austin, will be glad to welcome another volume from the same pen. 
“Dr. Le Baron and his Daughters” is a strong picture of early life in 
Massachusetts, drawn with a firm and vigorous hand. The plot turns 
upon the witchcraft of the day, and Mother Crewe, with her cat Milcom 
perched upon her shoulder, is very ‘realistic and sufficiently uncanny. 
Those who have read “A Nameless Nobleman,” by the same author, will 
appreciate the character of Dr. Le Baron. He is strongly and delicately 
conceived, and is perhaps the most fascinating study in the book. The 
canons of modern realism are violated by a few scenes of tragic action, 
but the author apologizes by saying that she is writing what actually 
occurred. It is pleasant to note the growing tendency away from the 
Howells School, and it is to be hoped the reaction will soon be strong 
enough to make any apology unnecessary. The scene in Chapter xxiv, 
between S’uth’ard Howland and Mother Crewe is remarkably well done. 
The book is a hard one to lay aside when one has once taken it up. 


DOROTHY ARDEN. A Srory or ENGLAND anp France Two Hun- 
prep Years Aco. By J.M. Catiweit. (Lonpon, EpinsurcH anp 
New York: Tuomas Netson & Sons.) 

This is one of the sweetest and simplest stories that it has ever been 
our good fortune to read. Merely to say that this is a historical novel 
would be a recommendation in many people’s eyes, but when we add 
that the story is exceptionally well written, that the interest is well 
maintained, and that the heroine, Dorothy Arden, is charming, we have 
said enough to make almost everyone determine to read it. The story 
opens in France just before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Dorothy Arden and her little brother Maurice, children of an English 
father and a French mother, live with their maternal grandfather, Mon- 
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sieur Fontaine, an aged Huguenot preacher. Itisthe terrible time of the 
Dragonnades, and the hamlet of St. Gervais does not escape. The grand- 
father is dead when the dragoon enters his room to force him to recant, 
and the children’s Papist uncle, Antoine, announces his intention, as 
their guardian, to make Roman Catholics of them. But all undaunted 
is this brave Huguenot maiden, who had ever reminded her brother that 
he was an English boy, and had roused his pride with stories of Crecy 
and Poictiers. With great difficulty she makes her escape from the old 
house in St. Gervais, and then begins the children’s wearisome, perilous 
journey to Bordeaux, where they hoped to find a ship to carry them to 
England and their English uncle. More than one good Catholic he!ps 
the little heretics on their way. The brave riverman, Baptiste Herbeau, 
particularly wins our admiration. At last Bordeaux and then England 
is reached. Sir Henry Arden, a mere wreck of one of King Charles’ gay 
courtiers, is at first inclined to doubt Dorothy’s story, but at last confesses, 
“Nay, my girl, forgive me. I did you wrong. You are Maurice’s child 
in very truth.” Dorothy is bewildered to find that even in free, Protest- 
ant England men are persecuted for their faith’ssake. The field preacher, 
Humphrey Gillott, is as much a fugitive as if he were a Huguenot pastor in 
France. Then comes the ill-starred venture of the Duke of Monmouth. 
Arthur Arden, Dorotby’s cousin, and Humphrey Gillott follow the blue 
flag, and in the dread days of the Bloody Assizes Humphrey gives his 
life for his friend. Arthur escapes to Holland, whence he comes again 
with Prince William of Orange. Better days come to England. When 
the good Doctor Patton joins Arthur and Dorothy in holy wedlock the 
story is ended. Like all books from these publishers, this book is well 
printed on good paper, and is beautifully bound. 


THE PREVAILING TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY. By James McCosu, 
LL.D., Lrrr.D. (New York: Cxarizs Scripner’s Sons.) 


The object of this little work is to point out a chasm in modern phi- 
losophy. It is intended as a companion-piece to the author’s larger work 
on “ First and Fundamental Truth.” Dr. McCosh holds that Reality is 
to be assumed and not proved, and in maintaining this position exposes 
the fallacies of the Experiential, Kantean and Scottish Schools of Phi- 
losophy. The criticism to which these systems is subjected is courteous 
and yet thorough and unsparing. The prevailing tendency of the age, 
Agnosticism, is exposed and met in a most masterly manner. It is diffi- 
cult to overestimate the influence which such thinkers as Herbert 
Spencer and Professor Huxley have had upon the educated men of the 
day. Its effects are seen in its relaxing influence on the faith and doc- 
trinal convictions of all denominations. Dr. McCosh rightly believes it 
to be the grand office of the higher philosophy to meet these thinkers 
on their own ground, and in the little work before us has most success- 
fully applied his ripe scholarship and unrivaled knowledge to the com- 
plete rebuttal of all their arguments. We were already under great 
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obligations to Dr. McCosh for services rendered in the maintenance of 
the truth, but feel that the debt of gratitude due him is increased by this 
his latest contribution to our philosophical literature. 


A YOUNG MACEDONIAN. By Rev. Atrrep J. Cuurcn, M.A. (New 
York anp Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


To those who have read the delighful Stories from the Classics for 
which this author is celebrated, or who have sat up to read “The Last 
Days of Jerusalem,” and “ Three Greek Children,” this volume will need 
no recommendation. Of all novels, the historical novel seems to us not 
only the most entertaining but the most instructive species, and in 
placing his story at the culmination of the career of Alexander of Mace-. 
don, the anthor has insured the work a great popularity. Alfred J. 
Church is well fitted for his work by a life-time of classic study, and by 
the possession of a terse, clear style, which runs through the entire tale. 
From the Olympian foot-race, in the first chapter, to the madness and 
tragic death of the Great King at Babylon, the book is a series of vivid 
word-pictures. “A Young Macedonian” is one of the most finished, 
and, from a historian’s standpoint, one of the most valuable of the 
author’s works. The book is scattered through with foot-notes, giving 
ancient authorities and valuable quotations which add not a little to its 
worth. The author has, moreover, given the moving actors of that time 
a careful and unbiased estimate. This book will be read with all the 
delight of the author’s earlier tales, and with the additional pleasure 
that attends the perusal of a fascinating romance. 


A HISTORY OF ROME. By P. V. N. Myers. (Boston: Ginn & 
Company.) 

The aim of the author in this history has been to condense the many 
facts gathered from larger works into a compass small enough to be 
suitable for school use. It would hardly seem necessary, judging from 
the numerous school histories that already bave found place among us, 
for a new book to be prepared. Such a book could have only one justi- 
fication, namely, in the need often manifested for condensation and 
compactness of materials. This want Prof. Myers has partially supplied 
in the volume before us. He traces the early beginnings of the Romans, 
the establishment of the kingship and its subsequent subversion, and 
the rise and fall of the Republic, closing with an account of the Roman 
Empire. Following this he dwells upon the architecture of Rome, 
carrying it back to its Greek origin. Literature, law and philosophy are 
treated with brevity and precision. He concludes his history with a 
description of social life and customs. In his index, the writer has 
placed a pronouncing vocabulary which will be of vast assistance to the 
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learner, and will relieve him from the necessity of searching the 
dictionary or biographical cyclopedia for hard names and titles. We 
commend especially the excellent illustrations and colored maps. 


CURIOUS CREATURES IN ZOOLOGY. Wirn 130 Intusrrations BY 
Joun Asuton. (New York: Casse.u Pusiisninc Company.) 

In this day of much-vaunted science it is interesting to encounter 
this curious book which contains a great deal of the pseudo science of 
other centuries. Mr. Ashton calls his book a “compilation,” and his 
purpose is to rescue from oblivion some of the wonderful stories which 
were told by travelers, who were unable to resist the temptation of ac- 
quiring fame by the easy method of gulling their over-credulous hearers 
and readers. The lies which required the least inventive power were 
those about odd animal forms, but in course of time so many lies of this 
sort were told (and believed) that considerable originality was required 
to supply something new. Mr. Ashton has certainly furnished us a 
marvelous collection of these zodlogical falsehoods. Numerous illustra- 
tions, most of them quaint wood-cuts from old books, enhance the in- 
terest of this work. Many stories concerning familiar myths, Centaur, 
Pheenix, Sea Serpent, etc., are told. We can give but one example 
of the monumental lies which our gullible ancestors swallowed with 
little difficulty. The Recording Angel must call the great traveler, Sir 
John Mandeville, to account for this story of giants: “And beyond that 
valey is a great yle, where people as great as giaunts of X X VIII fote long, 
and they have no clothinge but beasts skyns that hang on them, and 
they eate no bread, but flesh raw, and drink milke, and they have no 
houses, and they eat gladlyer fleshe of men than other, and men 
saye to us that beyond that yle is an yle where are greater giaun!s, as 
XLV or L fote long,and some said L cubits long (75 feet), but I saw 
them not, and among those giaunts are great shepe, and they beare great 
wolle, these shepe have I sene many times.” Lovers of the curious 
will find much that will interest them in this book, which is bound in 
green and gold and has gilt edges. 


THE BURMAH TREASURE. By Srepuen Pavut SaHerrietp. 50c. 
(Cuicaco aND New York: Ranp, McNatiy & Company.) 
Many a jaded novel-reader will welcome this story. Weare so tired of 
the theological, psychological, pathological in fiction that we find pleasure 
in such a novel as this one—a novel which does not pretend to be the 
greatest of the century, nor to have a mission which compels the reader’s 
attention, but is simply a story of adventure seasoned with a bit of the 
mysterious. The story opens very appropriately in India, the home 
land of magic and jugglers, and shows us the death-chamber of an old 
man, a close student of nature’s secrets, who had managed to live years 
beyond the allotted three score and ten. People said he had found the 
Elixir of Life. But his turn bad come, and he called to his bedside a 
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young man, reputed to be his son. To him he leaves his fortune and 
instructions to spend his money and er joy himself; when his first for- 
tune was exhausted he should find another in America. The young 
man, Nhabor Diston, follows his orders and had very little money left 
when gold was discovered in California. Together with some staunch 
friends, Nhabor sets out for El Dorado. Now the exciting scenes of the 
story begin. We will not followthem. The old magician appears again, 
his supposed death having been merely the old Indian trick of voluntary 
suspended animation. His well-elaborated scheme of revenge is revealed 
and foiled, and after many exciting adventures the Burmah Treasure is 
safely disposed of. There are many good touches in this book, but the 
best drawn character is undoubtedly the Yankee sailor, Israel Ponder- 
son. The story is in many places suggestive of Charles Reade. 


HINDU LITERATURE; OR THE ANCIENT BOOKS OF INDIA. 
By Euizapern A. Reep. (Cuicaco: 8. C. Gricas anp Company.) 


It is very refreshing to take up a literary history that has the direct- 
ness, the easiness and the simplicity of style which characterize the 
volume before us. The historical facts that must necessarily accompany 
a review of Hindu literature are clothed in simple, often beautiful lan- 
guage. And while to a large extent the materials are mythological and 
undefined, we catch behind them the inspiring idea that prompted their 
formation into Vedic or Ramayanic prisms. 

She begins her review with the earliest production, The Vedas, ex- 
plaining their probable origin, their purpose, their contents. Special 
emphasis is laid upon the mythology of these Indian scriptures. The 
hymns to Agni, Surya, Yama, Indra and others, all exhibit the rever- 
ential nature of the Hindus. A comment is made by the writer on the 
literary importance of the Vedas. She hastens over the Brahmanas, 
the second grand division of Vedic literature, and discusses there the 
Code of Manu and its position among the Hindus as a regulative power. 
Cosmogony, the origin of man and metemphsychosis are the vast prob- 
lems dealt with. But the centre of all this history is probably the story 
of the Ramayana; upon it Mrs. Reed dwells longest and with. greatest 
delight. She places the Iliad by the side of the Ramayana and finds 
that the infinite thoughts of both are equally noble. The epic is un- 
folded and the story told with exquisite tenderness. Translations by 
Prof. Williams and Mr. J.T. Wheeler are interspersed to illustrate the 
vivid scenes. One hardly knows the power of the epic till he reads it in 
these strong poetic renderings. The author next describes the legends 
of the Maha-bharata and explains their influence over the Indian mind. 
The book closes with an account of the Puranas, whose hero is Krishna 
All the Hinda literature is characteristically religious. “Far better than 
modern idolatry,” she concludes, “ was their primitive worship of moun- 
tain and storm.” 
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WILLIAM E. DODGE: THE CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. By Cartos 
Martyn. (New York anp Lonpon: Funk & WaGNALIS.) 


The biography before us is divided into eight sections, corresponding 
to the nearly-completed eight decades of Mr. Dodge’s life. Each decade 
is distinguished by some moulding event or peculiar action. Yet it is 
the same lofty, faithful character that evokes our admiration. His place 
might be the counting-room or the palace car, the battlefield or the 
camp, the political arena or the congressional floor, it was to him only 
the place for earnest, zealous activity, for perseverance and endurance. 
He was liberal, he was philanthropic, above all he was Christian. His 
aidresses were patriotic, his pleadings in Congress were overwhelming, 
because he imbued them with his own intensity. Mr. Martyn details 
the progress of this charmed and charming life with a simplicity and 
genuineness that might have been his subject’s own. We follow with 
unabated interest the history of the early life, the boyhood aspirations, 
the first business venture and its success, and later on his philanthropic 
enterprises. Then we view the position of Mr. Dodge toward the civil 
war and afterwards his introduction into the national legislature. His 
later years were quiet but full of innumerable deeds of kindness. In 
1883 his death came. “The physician said,” Mr. Martyn remarks, “it 
was a case of heart failure. It was the first and last time that the noble © 
heart ever failed.” His was a loss irreparable; and still his name must 
live in the many institutions that grandly bear it. We honor it here in 
Princeton not only for its worth, but for its association with our own 


college. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS AND 
OTHER VERSES. By Rupyarp Kipurnc. (New York: Unirep 
States Book Co.) 


No one doubts the fandamental sameness of human nature; neverthe- 
less, the thesis which Taine has sought to prove with regard to litera- 
ture, and Buckle with regard to historical development, namely, that 
the character of a people is in large measure determined by their physi- 
cal environment, is an undoubted fact. It would be strange, therefore, 
if such a peculiarly situated country as India has not produced 
several new and striking types of character. The native Indians, the 
haughty Mohammedan, and the cringing Hindoo are interesting studies 
for the novelists or ballad writers; so also is that species of the genus 
Anglicanum (to coin a word) which includes the British government 
official and the Indian nabob. It is for the careful cultivation of this 
new soil in the domain of letters that Mr. Kipling deserves praise. 

In this little book, as well as in his Plain Tales from the Hills, one 
can discover some of the same qualities as in Thackeray. Thackeray 
was probably the first literateur who understood and portrayed the 
Indian nabob. Mr. Kipling has much of Thackeray’s satiric genius, 
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some of his charm of style. He, however, shows a much more varied 
and intimate knowledge of Indian life than did his predecessor. To all 
lovers of Thackeray's ballads we can recommend these as worthy of a 
place beside them. Such work necessarily has a rather evanescent and 
shadowy interest ; yet all that can be done, in the way of humor and a 
close insight into certain phases of Indian life, has been done to make 
these ballads worth reading. 


Jan., 


STOLEN AMERICA; A STORY OF BERMUDA. By Isang. H. Froyp, 
(New Yor«: Cassert Pusiisnine Company.) 

“It is a book with a purpose.” So writes the author. The purpose is 
clearly exhibited in a few portions of the book. Mrs. Floyd has taken 
care that it does not become a hobby and consequently an object of 
annoyance. It is the purpose of a loyal American citizen pleading an 
adequate defense for her country’s boundaries. She perceives in the 
British rule over Bermuda a solicitous watchfulness against invasion, or 
against the slightest tendency in that direction. The careful and strin- 
gent preecriptions of the British government in relation to visitors and 
embassies itlustrate this vigilant superintendence. Looking in the face 
of these precautions, she demands a like vigilance in American matters. 
Bat though this is the distinct purpose of her novel, the interest does 
not centre alone nor pre-eminently in it, but rather in the characters 
she portrays and in the plot of the story. The tale records the visit of 
an American family to the tropical plains of Bermuda. The climax is 
reached in the cave scene, which is exceedingly strong. The writer 
introduces us to new scenery and a fresh setting, which add much to the 
interest of the story. ; 


THE CHURCH: HER MINISTRY AND SACRAMENTS. By Henry 
J. Van Dyxe, D.D. (New York: Anson D. F. Ranpotpa anp Com- 
PANY. 

This volume contains the lectures delivered by Dr. Van Dyke this 
year in the Princeton Theological Seminary on the L. P. Stone Founda- 
tion. For a great many Princeton men, who had the privilege of hear- 
ing them, this book needs no review. Dr. Van Dyke treats the impor- 
tant questions he discusses from the point of view of a long service in 
the practical work of a Christian minister. His position will likely pro- 
voke criticism in two directions. His views of the Divine origin and 
authority of the visible church and its ministry, and of the obligation 
and efficacy of the sacraments, will be regarded by many as High-church. 
On the other hand, the breadth and comprehensiveness of the visible 
church, and his readiness to stbordinate differences in doctrine, church 
government, and forms of worship to the desire for greater unity among 
Christians, may be criticised and rejected by some as Broad-churchism. 
However that may be, it is an encouraging sign of the times to see one 
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of the leaders of Christian thought in the Presbyterian Church reaching 
out towards a greater unity among the professed disciples of the Christ. 
The reception his lectures received here would indicate that the educated 
portion of the church, at least, are in hearty sympathy with him. Dr. 
Van Dyke is too well known in Nassau Hall to make any recommenda- 
tion of his book necessary. 


ETCHINGS IN VERSE. By Cuartes Lemvust Toompson. (New York: 
Anson D. F. Ranpoipu anp Company.) 


This seems to be the age of short verse. Although more verse is being 
writen now, probably, than ever before in the history of our literature, 
there has been scarcely a long poem of note published in recent years. 
The marked revival of the sonnet is another indication of the drift in 
this direction. The tendency seems to be towards what Mr. Thompson 
has happily expressed in his title, “ Etchings in Verse.” His verses are 
the expression of a contemplative soul, in close sympathy with nature 
and understanding her varying moods. There is not the passion and 
movement of Browning’s shorter poems, but the verse is finished and 
musical, and ennobled by a lofty religious sentiment. We quote the 
first stanza from “ Sunrise on the Bay:” 


** The last white star had slipped its ray 

Within its tent of blue ; 

The great sun sends the level day 
Along the world anew ; 

Lo, Lord, within Thy larger will 
My trembling will would hide, 

And in Thy glory, deep and still, 
Invisible abide.’” 


In a lighter strain are many admirable little things, of which possibly 
“The Cantatrice” strikes as strong and true a note as any : 


“* A daughter of the gods, she sang 
Of glory, love and art, 
In godlike notes, o'er marble lips, 
Aod from a marble hear. 


“ Oh, songful Undine! Could I woo 
And wed, and make her mine, 
I'd break her queenly hear*,— and then 
Her song would be divine.” 


A DECADE OF ORATORY. Ebprrep sy Epwin L. Sxuman. $1.00. 
(Evanston, Inu.: University Press Co.) 

This little book contains eleven orations which have been awarded 
the Kirk Prize of one hundred dollars, given annually for excellence in 
oratory in the Northwestern University. This prize is of the same value 
as our own MacLean Prize, but the orations called forth by the two prizes 
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differ widely. As is well known, the MacLean Prize Oration too often is 
more of an essay than an oration, while these Kirk Prize Orations are, 
as a rule, cast in truly oratorical form. But on the other hand, most of 
the orations in this book have simple biographical or historical subjects 
which are apt to be trite, and offer little opportunity for originality of 
treatment. The broader subjects in favor here—subjects in the fields of 
literature and philosophy—inspire considerable original thought and 
expression. It would be more fair, perhaps, to compare the Kirk Prize 
Orations with the First Junior Orations, but the latter are not printed: 
and are therefore inaccessible. Of these eleven orations, “ John Quincy 
Adams, The Representative,” seems the best, although it is inferior in 
some respects to “‘The Victorian Age” and “The Mission of the Press.” 
One very marked novelty in the orations in this book we have not men- 
tioned—three of them were written by women. This collection will be 
of value to any one who is writing an oration and wishes to get some 
idea of prize-winning styles. 


NOTE. 


MECHANISM AND PERSONALITY. By Francis A. Snovp, D. D., 
Proressor or ANALYTICAL Puysics, University or THE Sours. (GINN 
& Company, PusiisHers.) 
(To se Pusiisuep in Fesrvary.] 
This book is an outline of Philosophy in the light of the latest 
scientific research. It deals candidly and simply with the “burning 
questions” of the day,—the object being to help the general reader and 


students of philosophy find their way to something like definite stand- 
ing ground among the uncertainties of science and metaphysic. It 
begins with physiological-psychology, treats of the development of the 
several modes of personality, passes on into metaphysic, and ends in 
ethics, following, in a general way, the thought of Lotze. It is strictly 
in line with the remark of Professor Huxley, that “The reconciliation 
of physics and metaphysics lies in the acknowledgement of faults upon 
both sides; in the confession by physics, that all the phenomena of 
nature are, in their ultimate analysis, known to us only as facts of con- 
sciousness ; in the admission by metaphysics, that the facts of conscious- 
ness are, practically, interpretable only by the methods and the formule 
of physics.” 





